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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Temporary Capital. 


In the Gas Bills which are now being reviewed in our 
columns, several companies are asking for authorization to 
issue redeemable stock for the purpose of tiding them over 
present-day difficulties and the period of the high cost of 
money. But fresh issues of capital of any description are, 
of course, subject to sanction by the Treasury. Troubles 
rarely come singly ; and in these war times, conditions seem 





to have developed a nasty habit of running counter to each | 
other, and of therefore making the confusion greater, and | 


the trials of the administrators of private and public enter- 
prises harder. 
severely their (in these times) very proper veto over capital 
raising; while, on the other hand, owing to the greatly in- 


for accumulating large stocks of coal, a new ratio has been 
established between necessary working capital and business 
done. This has resulted in borrowings from bankers reach- 
ing extraordinary figures. Bankers are very good friends 
to the gas industry. But borrowings from them cannot go 
on indefinitely ; and there is, of course, no certainty (having 
regard to current circumstances) as to the length in time 
or the amount to which the bankers can, or care to, go in 
financing private enterprises. Therefore, the need for tem- 
porarily borrowing through the ordinary channels, but at 
a heavier cost than any former borrowings, with money de- 
clining to go so far.as of yore. It would in the prevailing 
conditions be folly to place capital raised now permanently 
upon any gas undertaking. Hence the need for authoriza- 
tion to borrow on a redeemable basis, and for power to 
institute a redemption fund for liquidating the part of the 
money that is required for working capital. But although 
some relief is given through the extension of money-raising 
powers to redeemable issues—a step compelled by the high 
interest-bearing terminable loans and bonds issued by the 
Government for war financing—it cannot be said that the 
Government have, in the matter of capital, dealt altogether 
circumspectly with essential and productive industries. In- 
dustries starved of capital and labour cannot be conducted 
with the greatest efficiency; and where there is not the 
greatest efficiency, having due regard to the circumstances 
of the times, there cannot possibly be the greatest service. 
The utilization of capital in essential and productive indus- 
tries is as important as its utilization in the war; for it 
follows that to the extent that necessary capital is divorced 
from industry to that extent the sources of revenue for the 
war must be adversely affected. 


A Century of Engineering. 


From throughout the engineering world, there will fall 
congratulations to the Institution of Civil Engineers upon 
the completion of a century’s existence. Owing to the great 
world-war and critical times through which the nations are 
passing, it is impossible to have a formal celebration of the 
centenary ; but, at the ordinary meeting of the Institution 
this evening, a statement commemorative of its founding is 
to be made. Little conception had that handful of young 


in Fleet Street on Jan. 2, 1818, that their organization, born 
in such humble surroundings, would flourish and attain to 
the dignity and affluence which it possesses to-day among 
the institutions devoted to Science and the Arts. Its roots 
are planted in London; its branches extend to the utter- 





We have a tight-fisted Treasury exercising | 





| dustry itself. 
men who founded the Institution at Kendal’s Coffee House | 


most parts of the earth; its membership from the earliest 
days onwards has embraced those men whose intellectual 
endowments have done more than those of other men in 
contributing to the world’s progress in civilization, in indus- 
try, in commerce, and in improving the conditions of the 
people generally. Their names and deeds are as landmarks 
in the world’s history; and all Britishers—engineers espe- 
cially—are proud of them. And those who pursue work in 
the chemical and physical sciences are proud, too, that men 
in their walks of life have been the co-partners of men whose 
names are written so large in the annals of constructive 
achievement. 

The first half of the Institution century was a period, in 
engineering, of invention and development. The founda- 
tions that were then well and truly laid enabled the crowning 
triumphs which have been seen during the second half of 
the century, and especially during the last decades. These 


| triumphs have had their witnesses in this great and devas- 
creased costs of raw and other materials, and the necessity 


tating war. It is a war in which engineering is taking the 


| leading part; and in the period of reconstruction and of 


development that is to follow, these triumphs will be 


| brought into further prominent evidence, with others which 


knowledge generated by the war will have produced. The 
revelations of this period of destruction and of plans for re- 
habilitation and development include the one that we have 
not made the best use of our engineering opportunities, and 
that other nations have aspired to, and have gained in many 
respects, an equality with us. We are glad of the competi- 
tion. It.has given rise to strong resolution; and it will 
spur the engineers, not only of this country but of every 
nation, to fresh effort with a view to marking new advances. 
All the same, we derive satisfaction from the knowledge 
that the engineers of other nations cannot rob this country 
of its glorious engineering history, and that they have to 
acknowledge that its engineering work has_ supplied 
them with the foundations upon which their construc- 
tive work has proceeded. These things are claimed as a 
legitimate right ; and the engineers of other nations are not 
disposed to contest the claim. Of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers itself, its headship among the engineering organi- 
zations of the world is indisputable. Its membership has 
alone been sufficient to maintain the dignity of its position. 
But if there is one criticism that can be offered in regard to 
its work, it is that it has not always made the best use of the 
power inherent to it through its membership, and has thus 
confined itself to too narrow limits in its service to the 
country and to the art which it so honourably represents. 
However, this is a time for congratulation and not censure ; 
and in the congratulation we heartily join, and with added 
enthusiasm in view of the tenancy of the Presidential Chair 
this year by such a veteran in civil and gas engineering as 
Mr. Harry E. Jones. 

The gas industry has lived throughout the years of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. Its professional men have 
always had representation in its membership; but their 
position in the organization has not, until of late, been of 
a character equal to the position of the industry in service 
to the community and, without exception, to the other in- 
dustries. The want of this recognition notwithstanding, the 
achievements of the industry in engineering have been of 
good count in the progress of the country and of the in- 
In its work, tribute is laid upon every branch 
of engineering ; it utilizes the best that is available from 
these branches. Internally, we can point to advancements 
in engineering construction, from the initial stage of the 
small and simple to the large and more complex, though 
more efficient and economical. Our carbonizing plants, our 
machinery for handling materials raw and spent, our gas. 
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holders, and the intermediary plant and apparatus, our distri- 
bution systems, and our plants and apparatus for dealing with 
the secondary products, are eloquent of engineering ability 
and progress, which ability and progress are also found in the 
appliances by which gas is used—in industry, through gas- 
engines from small to mammoth size, through gas-furnaces, 
and through a thousand-and-one other devices, and in the 
domestic life through appliances numerically so large that 
we must refrainfrom mentioning them. Itis a good record 
to which the industry can point; but it recognizes to-day 
that it is not good enough. This recognition, through the 
incentive it is giving to work, is more valuable to our future 
than anything else that could be named. The war has been 
divulging defects in methods, the places from which fresh 
development can break out, the changed needs of the times, 
the opportunities which the industry has hitherto either 
failed to properly appreciate or has not taken advantage of 
through the inertia produced largely by being too deeply 
embedded in statutory control, and by the absence of legis- 
lative encouragement of a more liberal character than that 
found within the restrictive bonds of the past. Given this 
greater encouragement, the contribution of the gas industry 
to the service of the country, and to industrial reconstruction 
and development, will be of a vastly extended order. The 
outlook is altogether good; and those who now advise the 
Government under the new order of things must see to it 
the necessary encouragement and liberty are given. Pro- 
gress cannot be stopped by precedent and obsolete rule; and 
it is the business of Parliament to see that it is not. 

British engineering, we repeat, has a grand record not 
excelled by that of any of the other nations; and the Insti- 
tution of Civil Engineers is the only organization that can 
claim to have had within its membership so many of the 
men who have nobly enriched the world through their engi- 
neering gifts. Those to whom have been entrusted the 
honour of adding fresh history to the brilliant record of the 
past have been put upon their mettle by the disclosures of 
this war; and therefore the greater is the confidence to-day 
that more laurels will be gained by British engineers by uti- 
lizing the engineering accomplishments to this time as the 
highway to the achievement of still greater successes, which 
will add to, and not detract from, the glory of the stupen- 
dous engineering feats of the past. In the work of such 
advancement, it will be the duty of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers and of all cognate organizations to apply itself 
and themselves; so that just as we view to-day with great 
satisfaction the engineering work of the past century, our 
successors may see in monumental result that the men and 
the methods of these times lacked nothing in either ability or 
efficiency. 


A New Use for Crude Naphthalene. 


In these days when liquid fuel for use in internal combus- 
tion engines is so scarce and so expensive, any contribution 
to the relief of the deficiency is welcome. In an article 
in other columns, Mr. J. H. Willis, of Birmingham, describes 
how he, in collaboration with Lieut. G. G. Wilson, has 
been experimenting on the utilization of crude naphthalene 
as fuel for internal combustion engines, which, if success- 
ful, as there is promise that it will be by following the 
methods they have devised, will be a more profitable and 
serviceable use than employing the substance for manu- 
facturing fire-lighters. The use of commercially pure naph- 
thalene for internal combustion engines has often been 
tried; but the system adopted has carried in its train so 
many difficulties that there has been no practical success. 
That success would have been attained had different methods 
been tried, Mr. Willis shows conclusively by the success that 
he and his fellow worker have achieved, in a new way, with 
crude naphthalene. The commercially pure substance is 
removed from the stage of practicability for this purpose by 
the price it commands to-day, and therefore the considera- 
tion that has been given to naphthalene in the crude form. 
Unfortunately—though by following the methods developed 
by our contributor and his colleague successful use of crude 
naphthalene has been proved within the limits described— 
time and pressure of other work have prevented the experi- 
ment covering the area which is open to exploration. For 
example, some crude naphthalene contains heavy percent- 
ages of creosote oil, which can be reduced by treatment in 
a centrifugal machine. But there must be a point beyond 
which the percentage need not be reduced ; and, to deter- 
mine this point, experiments are required with a heavy-oil 


engine. In their method of utilization, Messrs. Willis and 
Wilson have departed completely from the lines of known 
former investigation, which appear to have usually taken the 
course of dissolving the naphthalene in an ordinary liquid 
fuel, and utilizing it with a spray type of carburettor, which 
gave rise to all sorts of difficulties. In the new method 
(which has been protected) a specially designed self-con- 
tained vaporizer is used, the features of which are described 
in the article ; and then air is carburetted by surface con- 
tact. With a regulated mixture of carburetted and second- 
ary air, very satisfactory running of a motor launch was 
secured ; and this has proved the feasibility of the use of 
crude naphthalene as a motor fuel. But, for reasons stated 
in the article, it is quite unlikely that naphthalene will or 
could come into general application as a fuel for internal 
combustion engines. At the same time, there is demonstra- 
tion here that it can be so used; and, this being so, it is in 
these days wasteful to employ crude naphthalene for any 
purpose of a less serviceable nature. 


Coalite in a Minor Key. 


Tue market value of the shares of British Coalite, Ltd., 
made considerable aerial flights last year. Judging from 
the abbreviated report of the proceedings at the recent 
meeting of the Company which we have seen, the holders 
who paid top price for their shares will wonder now why 
they did it. The Chairman (Mr. W. J. Fisher, J.P.) told 
the shareholders that the past year was marked by two dis- 
tinct and favourable phases in the history of the Company 
—the starting of the plant of the Barnsley Smokeless Fuel 
Company, and the negotiation of an agreement with Low 
Temperature Carbonization, Ltd., for the exploitation of the 
British Coalite process in the United Kingdom. In regard 
to the former “distinct and favourable phase,” the Chair- 
man stated that, for some six months past, the Barnsley 
plant had been more or less actively at work, and though 
the running had in cases been only partial, and had been 
attended by some difficulties and occasional breakdowns, 
it had demonstrated the value and the practicability of the 
process. This was a frank statement; but it must have 
been made with some bitterness of mind by a gentleman 
who twelve to thirteen months previously had spoken to 
the shareholders of “the success that the Directors an- 
“ticipated.” It is the old tale. Difficulties and break- 
downs have with the utmost fidelity accompanied Coalite 
operations over the past decade or more. From the engi- 
neering point of view, one would have imagined that the 
years of experience, and the immense amount of money 
that has been frittered away since big-drum practices an- 
nounced the birth of “ Coalite,” would have rendered this 
latest plant free from difficulties and occasional breakdowns. 
But the Chairman candidly acknowledges that the experi- 
ence and expenditure have not protected them against un- 
pleasant happenings at the start of the Barnsley plant. As 
to the second “ distinct and favourable phase,”’ one wonders 
why the British Coalite Company could not do its own ex- 
ploitation without entering into an agreement with another 
Company. For a Company with such boasted prospects, 
finance ought not to be an insuperable difficulty. However, 
this is a domestic arrangement that does not particularly 
interest us. But in conjunction with it the Chairman pro- 
vided the Board with what appears to be very much like a 
suitable dug-out for use in the event of the hopes regarding 
this new move being long deferred in their realization, He 
warned the shareholders that “it would probably take a 
“ little time before they entered into the larger benefits of 
“ the arrangements made.” 

We regret there are two or three points in Mr, Fisher’s 
reported speech about which he appears to have been either 
misinformed or has not wholly appreciated. He stated that 
the bye-products of low-temperature carbonization would be 
utilizable in the manufacture of dyes and munitions. Is he 
not aware that the products of the paraffinoid series derived 
from low-temperature carbonization are not what are re- 
quired for munitions making, and that this is why—at any 
rate, it isone of the reasons why—the Government dropped 
further speculation in the Coalite process? Another state- 
ment in the published report is also somewhat misleading. 
It is this: “ The conclusions arrived at by the Fuel 
“Research Board of the Department of Industrial and 
“ Scientific Research were on precisely similar lines to 
“ those on which the Company were working.” The report 





of the Board of Fuel Research was only issued last October; 
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and, in regard to low-temperature carbonization, the Board 
said: “Some work has been done by individual inventors 
“ and syndicates ; and a certain amount of experience has 
“ been gained. While only portions of this experience 
“ have been disclosed, enough is known to justify the con- 

clusion that much still remains to be done in devising the 
special forms of apparatus required for the economical 
“ carrying out of this type of carbonization.” It would 
have been much more to the point if the Chairman had 
read this extract to the shareholders rather than have given 
utterance to something—unless the report misrepresents 
him—that might give a false impression among the share- 
holders as to the actual views at the present time of the 
Board of Fuel Research. However, it is for him to recon- 
cile the statement attributed to him with the litevatim quota- 
tion from the report of the Board. 

Much to the amusement of gas engineers, the Company, 
it is seen, are still hoping to net a little business from them. 
It has been demonstrated conclusively that low-temperature 
carbonization has no commercial advantages for the gas 
industry. The gas industry is developing its processes in 
other directions ; but should there eventually be a place for 
low-temperature work among these processes, gas engineers 
would simply revert to the low-temperature carbonization 
practice of one hundred years ago, revised by the technical 
knowledge that they themselves have accumulated. They 
would not be worthy the name of gas engineers if they had 
to go to the Coalite Company for guidance and plant. 








Coal Figures. 


In abbreviated form, the statistics for the year 1916 dealing 
with the output of the mines and quarries of the United Kingdom, 
which are issued annually by the Home Office, have now made 
their appearance; and some of the figures, so far as they are of 
special interest to “ JouRNAL” readers, are noticed in another 
part of this issue. They reveal the fact that the output of coal 
during that year exceeded by more than 3 million tons the output 
of 1915. With an average price per ton of close upon 3s. 2d. over 
that of the preceding year, the value of the 1916 output shows an 
increase of {42,183,956 on the figures for 1915. As, with an in- 
creased output of 3 million tons, nearly 5 million tons less left the 
country, in the shape of coal, coke, manufactured fuel, and coal 
shipped for use by steamers engaged in foreign trade, there was 
roughly 8 million tons more available for home consumption—the 
total being just above 4} tons per head of the estimated civil, 
military, and naval population for the year. The proportion 
of coal shipped abroad in 1916, as exports in the form of coal, 
coke, and manufactured fuel, and as coal used for steamers en- 
gaged in foreign trade, was 21°5 p.ct. of the total production. 
This compares with 23°7 p.ct. in 1915, and 30°5 p.ct.in 1914. Of 
the output of the past forty-four years, 24} p.ct. has left the 
country. In other words, of the 8715 million tons raised in this 
period, 2127 million tons have been shipped abroad as exports in 
the form of coal, coke, and manufactured fuel, and as coal used 
for steamers engaged in foreign trade. 





Tightening the Hold over Tar and Naphtha. 


Fresh orders have been issued by the Ministry of Munitions 
in regard to tar, and the various grades of naphtha; and they are 
reproduced on another page. The order relating to coal tar 
(crude or dehydrated) published early in September last is in this 
one extended to water-gas tar. In other respects there is repeti- 
tion of its terms, with an extension which prohibits the burning 
or consuming of tar for firing, steam raising, or heating purposes, 
or, in fact, the use of tar in any way except in accordance with 
the terms and conditions of a licence issued by, or under the 
authority of, the Ministry of Munitions. But such a licence is 
not required by a manufacturer or producer of tar who is also a 
tar distiller, to entitle him to distil to pitch all or any of the tar 
manufactured or produced by him. 


Oil Imports Last Year. 


From an article published by the “ Petroleum Review,” it is 
seen that the oil position as to imports did not improve during 
last year. In round figures, approximately 395 million gallons of 
petroleum products were imported in 1917, as compared with 
452 million gallons in the preceding twelve months. The figures 





in 1916 were 23 million gallons less than those for 1915, which 
year witnessed the largest petroleum arrivals on record. The 
imports of motor spirit were about 140 million gallons, or over 
20 million gallons less than in 1916, though last year’s imports 
were but 5 million gallons below the total import of motor spirit 
in 1915. The quantity of illuminating oil imported was about 
120 million gallons, or 6 million gallons below the preceding 
twelve months. Lubricating oils actually increased during the 
year; the imports being about 85 million gallons, or 5 million 
gallons in excess of those for 1916. Gas oil imports have greatly 
diminished ; for the total importation of about 33 million gallons 
is nearly 25 millions below the quantity received during the 
preceding year. The publication of official statistics as to oil 
imports is for the time being stopped, as naturally the circulation 
of the information is not limited by our own coast-line. 








Gas for Zinc Oxide Production. 


An industrial fuel gas installation for the production of pure zinc 
has recently been arranged by the Public Service Gas Company 
of New Jersey. The installation, says the ‘‘ American Gas Engi- 
neering Journal,” consists of a brick furnace, 19 ft. long, 6 ft. 
wide, and 6 ft. 6 in. high, divided into three compartments sepa- 
rated by fire-brick lined sliding doors. The first compartment is 
a preheating chamber, through which the products of combustion 
from the heating chamber pass on the way to the stack, giving a 
high economy in the utilization of the waste heat. The second 
chamber is a heating zone containing two large graphite crucibles 
placed on a movable truck with a fire-brick top. Thecrucibles are 
charged with 1ooo lbs. each of pig zinc, and brought up to 1600° 
Fahr., which vapofizes the zinc. The vapour is then brought 
into contact with oxygen, forming powdered zinc oxide, which is 
sucked through large galvanized pipes, and deposited in linen bags 
hung from the ceiling of the reclaiming warehouse. The zinc 
oxide made by this process is chemically pure, a condition which 
cannot be secured with the use of any other kind of fuel. The 
plant is operated by a 15 u.P. gas-engine. 


<> 





Tin-Plating Furnaces Fired by Gas. 


A successful application of gas-fired furnaces for tin-plating, a 
process requiring very regular and even temperatures, is described 
by Mr. William J. Harris, jun., in the ‘‘ American Gas Engineering 
Journal.” Each furnace comprises a brickwork setting built round 
a rectangular cast-iron bath, about g ft. long by 5 ft. wide, which 
will contain 5 tons of tin when filled to the regulation depth of 
11in. A partition joining the centres of the long sides, extending 
nearly to the bottom, divides it into two equal and nearly square 
compartments; and the black sheets, in size about 20 in. by 28 in., 
and ranging from 26 to 33 gauge, having first been pickled in dilute 
sulphuric acid and thoroughly rinsed, are passed in succession 
under the mid partition, by means of gear-driven rolls, entering 
on one side and leaving on the other. The surface of the metal 
is sealed from contact with air by a flux of zinc chloride on the 
feed side and by a layer of palm oil on the other. When in full 
working order, heat is supplied entirely by a row of surface com- 
bustion burners of the impact type, situated under the feed com- 
partment; the travel of the sheets being sufficient to carry heat 
forward to the other end. But, for heating-up at the commence- 
ment of operations, these are supplemented by a large single 
burner under the discharge. They are supplied with a mixture 
of gas with the full complement of air required for complete com- 
bustion, under a pressure of 10 lbs. per sq. in., through a single 
valve control and pipe distribution. A working test showed that 
7850 lbs. of steel sheets were coated in eight hours. Aneventem- 
perature of 650° Fahr. was maintained by a consumption of 672 c.ft. 
of 525 B.Th.U. gas per hour. 


—_ 


The New “ Board of Trade Journal.” —With the beginning of 
this year, the “ Board of Trade Journal” makes its appearance in 
a new and more convenient form, for the dissemination of com- 
mercial news among traders and others. The price has been 
increased from 3d. net to 6d.; and a point which will be noted is 
that it is not proposed to run the publication on the ordinary com- 
mercial lines, and no trade advertisements will be inserted after 
March 31, upon which date existing contracts terminate. In a 
foreword appearing with the first number of the new issue, 
the President of the Board of Trade (Sir Albert Stanley) remarks 
that it is proposed to widen the scope of the “ Journal” by 
including articles dealing generally with all the activities of the 
Board of Trade, as well as those of the new joint Department of 
the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade in which the former 
Department of Commercial Intelligence is now comprised. The 
idea is to make the paper in its new form of greater interest and 
value to business men—thus assisting in the heavy task of restor- 
ing our trade and industries after the war. For such activities 
as are foreshadowed there will be ample scope ; and the channels 
of information open to the Board of Trade should be capable of 
furnishing all the necessary material. 
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PERSONAL. 


Mr. Frep Rosinson, the Engineer and Manager of the Brecon 
Gas Company, has been offered, and has accepted, the post of 
Gas Manager to the Swadlincote Urban District Council. 


At the meeting of the Institution of the Mechanical Engineers 
held on the 14th ult., Mr. A. Mackay, Chief Engineer and General 
Manager of the Stoke-on-Trent Gas Department, was elected a 
member. 

The Limerick Corporation have adopted the Gas Committee’s 
recommendation granting a pension of £94 3s. 4d. per annum to 
Mr. Henry Hawkins, who recently resigned the position of Engi- 
neer at the Council’s gas-works. 

Lieutenant Ratpn Hatcey, Field Co., Royal Engineers, who 
has been awarded the Military Cross, was, before the war, a 
member of the staff of the Londonderry Gas Company. He 
received his Commission in 1915, and was severely wounded last 
year. 

The name of Captain Epric WILLIAM BRoADBERRY appears in 
the ‘ London Gazette Supplement ” of Jan. 1, in the list of Army 
Honours, as being awarded the Military Cross for distinguished 
service in the field. Captain Broadberry, who has been wounded, 
is the eldest son of Mr. A. E. Broadberry, M.Inst.C.E., the Engi- 
neer of the Tottenham District Light and Power Company. 


Second- Lieutenant Jos—EpH FREDERICK Davis, of the 1st Wessex 
Royal Engineers, has been awarded the Military Cross. Lieu- 
tenant Davis joined-up as a Sapper at Bath in September, 1914, 
and went to the front in December of the same year. In May 
last, having completed his training, he secured a Commission, and 
shortly after again left for the front. He is the sonof Mr. Joseph 
Davis, the Engineer of the Gravesend Gas Company. 

At a recent meeting of the Blackburn Corporation, it was 
unanimously resolved, on the recommendation of the Engineer 
and General Manager (Mr. John W. M'‘Lusky), to grant to Mr. 
C. W. Warp, the Resident Superintendent of the Greenbank 
works, and to Mr. T. HANNIBAL, the Chief Clerk, increases of £52 
per annum, together with an honorarium each of £50, for their 
efficient services during the vacancy last spring, after the death 
of Mr. A. Morton Fyffe. Mr. Ward’s status has been raised to 
that of Deputy Engineer, during the absence of Captain Wynne 
on military service. Mr. Hannibal lately took third place in order 
of merit in the United Kingdom in the examination held under 


the auspices of the Society of Incorporated Accountants and 
Auditors. 








OBITUARY. 


We learn that Mr. JaMEs WriGutT passed away on the 4th inst. 
at Westcliffe-on-Sea. He will be remembered as the London 
representative for many years of Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, 
Pease, & Co., Ltd. 


The death took place on the 23rd ult. of Mr. Henry ALLEY, 
Manager and Secretary of the Wells (Somerset) Gas Company, 
several of whose Directors and employees attended the funeral 
service, at which reference was made to the great respect which 
was entertained for deceased by his fellow citizens. 


The death occurred suddenly last Sunday week, at his residence 
in Putney, of Sir Witt1am HEERLEIN LINDLEY, the son of the 
late Mr. Walter Lindley, who practised as a civil engineer at 
Hamburg. Sir William Lindley, who was born in 1853, began 
work with his father, and during several years following was en- 
gaged on a number of large water-works and sewerage schemes. 
In 1873, he was appointed Engineer-in-Chief to the City of Frank- 
fort-on-Main, which position he occupied for over twenty years. 
Both during this time and afterwards, he practised as a consulting 
engineer—carrying out many more important water and other 
undertakings. He was a member of the Institution of Civil Engi- 
neers, and at one time President of the Engineering Standards 
and the Commission on the Electrolysis of Gas and Water Mains 
appointed by the German Association of Gas and Water Engi- 
neers, as well as a member of the International Committee on 
Screw-Threads. Some years ago he was President of the Junior 
Institution of Engineers, 











Centenary of the Institution of Civil Engineers.— Last Wednes- 
day, the Institution of Civil Engineers completed the hundredth 
year of existence, having been established in 1818, at a meeting 
of eight engineers in the Kendal Coffee House, Fleet Street. At 
to-day’s ordinary meeting, before the discussion of papers, a 
statement commemorative of the founding of the Institution on 
Jan. 2, 1818, will be made—present conditions precluding more 
formal celebration of the centenary. 


Coal Tar and Sulphate of Ammonia.—Second editions (revised 
and enlarged) have just been issued by Messrs. Benn Bros., Ltd., 
at the “ Gas World” offices, of ‘ Coal-Tar Distillation and Work- 
ing-Up of Tar Products,” by Mr. Arthur R. Warnes (price ros. 6d. 
net) and the “ Manufacture of Sulphate of Ammonia and Crude 
Ammonia,” by Gascoigne T. Calvert (price 7s. 6d. net). Both 
books are plentifully illustrated. Early opportunity will be taken 
to more fully notice them in our columns. 





GAS BILLS FOR 1918. 


[SEconpD’ ARTICLE. | 


WE continue to-day the review of the Gas Bills that are being 
promoted in the ensuing session of Parliament. 


The Cannock, Hednesford, and District Gas Company, Ltd., 
are among those who are asking for an alteration of standard price, 
which was fixed by their 1911 Order at 3s. 3d. per 1000 c.ft. Under 
their existing powers, however, reduction of dividend commenced 
with increases of price above 3s. 6d., while increases of dividend 
began with reductions below the standard price. The Company 
ask for a revision, without any qualification as to time, as from 
Dec. 31, 1917. They desire a standard price of 4s. 9d., with a 
neutral zone between 4s. 9d. and 5s. [Parliamentary Agents : 
Messrs. Sharpe, Pritchard, & Co.| 

Further powers and relief from the statutory restrictions as to 
maximum prices of gas are required by the Cardiff Gas Company. 
From the preamble of their Bill, it is learned that the existing 
maximum prices are within the City of Cardiff and Penarth 
38. per 1000 c.ft.; in Llandaff and Dinas Powis (except the 
Parish of Pentyrch) 3s. 3d., with a provisp that the price of 
gas in the rural district should not at any time be more than 
3d. above the price for the time being charged in the city ; 
and within the rest of the limits of supply (including the 
Parish of Pentyrch), 4s. It is submitted that, in consequence of 
the restrictions and burdens recently imposed in the national 
interests, and of the increase in the cost of labour and 
materials and other circumstances arising out of the present 
war, the cost of producing gas has been unavoidably increased to 
an extent unforeseen at the time when the maximum prices were 
fixed; and the Company are in consequence carrying on their 
undertaking under conditions which prejudicially affect the in- 
terests of the stockholders and consumers. Unless the maximum 
prices are advanced, it will be impossible for the Company to 
raise further capital, except upon terms which would constitute a 
severe hardship to the present stockholders, and be detrimental 
to the interests of the consumers. Under their agreement with 
the Corporation, the Company have to sell gas for public lighting 
at not exceeding either 2s. 2d. or 7d. less than the price for the 
time being charged to the private consumers. In view of this, gas 
for public lighting is now being supplied at a price below the actual 
cost of manufacture. It is therefore expedient that new provi- 
sions should be enacted. Coming to the clauses, an extension 
of the area of supply to Caerau in the County of Glamorgan is 
first of all asked for, with a maximum price of 4s. The Com- 
pany desire to have the modern auction and tender clauses 
applied to any new issues of stock or shares; but subsection 3 
of the Model Clause has been omitted. It is proposed that 
sections 16 and 21 of the Company’s Act of 1906, authorizing the 
creation and issue of additional stock or share capital and of ad- 
ditional loan capital, “ shali, if such additional stock or share or 
loan capital, or either of them, be issued at a price below the 
nominal amounts thereof respectively, be deemed to authorize the 
creation and issue of such amount of stock or share and of loan 
capital respectively as shall produce the full sums by such sections 
respectively authorized.” It is also asked that section 25 [Amount 
of Reserve Fund] of the Act of 1906 shall be amended by inserting 
£85,000 in lieu of £65,000. As to the price of gas for public 
lighting in the city, it is proposed that it shall not exceed 7d. less 
than the price charged in the city to ordinary consumers for gas 
supplied for lighting purposes only. The maximum prices now 
authorized, it is suggested, shall be increased by 1s.—that is to say, 
4s. in the city and Penarth; 4s. 3d. in Llandaff and Dinas Powis 
(except Pentyrch and Caerau); and 5s. in all other parts of the 
limits of supply, including Pentyrch and Caerau. It is intended 
that these prices shall come into force as from the quarter-day 
following the passing of the measure, and remain operative for 
five years from the quarter-day following the date of the declara- 
tion of peace, with power to the Board of Trade to extend the 
period. [Parliamentary Agents : Messrs. R. W. Cooper & Sons.] 

The Chepstow Gas and Coke Consumers’ Company are desirous 
of bringing themselves up to date in the matter of statutory 
powers, and at the same fime cutting out the superfluity from 
their title, so as to be known hereafter simply as the Chepstow 
Gas Company. Industrial developments are taking place in their 
area; and there has been a large flow of population into the limits 
of supply and the places adjacent, so that the demand for gas is 
increasing, and is likely to do so. Consequently, the Company 
want additional works and an extension of their limits of supply, 
as well as consolidation and conversion of the capital into stock, 
with further money powers. The total authorized capital is only 
£7000; and it has all been called up, and £450 has been borrowed. 
At present the shares are of {10 each, and of the “A” class there 
are 500, and of the “B” class 200. One new class of stock is 
proposed, entitled to a dividend of 7} p.ct.; and of this for every 
“A” share £13 6s. 8d. of the ordinary stock is to be received, 
and for every “ B” share {10 of stock. In the works’ clause, the 
Company ask for full liberty in the purchase of residual products 
from other gas undertakings. The area into which they wish 
to extend their operations is defined. A calorific standard of 
450 B.Th.U. is desired; and from the date at which the calorific 
power clauses come into operation the minimum pressure pro- 
posed is 15-10ths. The additional capital asked for is £70,000, 
of which it is provided not more than £40,000 shall be raised as 
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preference stock. It is proposed that the dividend on the part 
raised as ordinary capital shall be 7} p.ct., and on the part raised 
as preference 6 p.ct. The borrowing powers sought are on the 
usual scale of one-third part of the amount of capital raised and 
paid up; and this it is also asked shall be applied to the capital 
raised under the Act of 1857. Powers to issue redeemable pre- 
ference or debenture stock are sought ; and authorization is asked 
to the formation out of revenue of a redemption fund by setting 
aside such sums as may be considered proper for the redemption 
at maturity of the redeemable preference or debenture stock. In 
respect of the construction of new works, the Company desire to 
charge to capital account the interest accruing during a period 
of four years upon the money so expended. Benefit-fund and 
pension clauses are included. The Company also desire to be 
authorized to charge for gas supplied in Chapel Hill and Tin- 
tern not exceeding by more than 5d. the price for the time 
being charged within the existing limits of supply. But they 
ask for the right to charge in any part of these parishes 
a price or prices less than those which they are authorized to 
charge therein, but not less than those charged during the same 
time to ordinary consumers within the existing limits. Among 
other clauses the Company propose that, notwithstanding anything 
contained in any enactment to the contrary, they shall not be 
obliged to give a supply of gas to any premises on which the con- 
sumption of gas supplied by them has fallen below 2000 c.ft. 
in any quarter of any year. There is alsoa clause to empower 
agreements to purchase crude or partially purified gas; and an- 
other to authorize differential prices according to the purpose of 
use. Annual meetings are contemplated. [Parliamentary Agents: 
Messrs. Sherwood & Co.| 

The history of the capital of the Commercial Gas Company is 
told in the preamble of the Bill that they have lodged for the 
consideration of Parliament, after which it is submitted that, 
owing to the great increase in the cost of materials and to other 
causes attributable to the war, the Company require temporarily 
additional working capital, which will be released, and be no 
longer required, when the existing abnormal conditions cease to 
prevail. The Company have expended on capital account other- 
wise than as working capital sums largely in excess of the amount 
raised by the issue of capital-and debenture stock ; and further 
capital expenditure will require to be incurred from time to time 
for the general purposes of the undertaking. But in the circum- 
stances which prevail at the present time, they are unable to 
issue ordinary or debenture stock under the unexercised powers 
otherwise than upon terms which would impose permanently 
on the undertaking an excessive financial burden. The Company 
therefore seek to be empowered to raise money by the creation 
and issue of redeemable preference and debenture stocks, with 
provision as to redemption of the part of the money raised for 
additional working capital. Among other information, it is men- 
tioned that of the £1,375,000 of 4 p.ct. capital stock, a sum of 
£37,500 represents, by virtue of conversions effected by the Act 
of 1902 and previously, 3000 shares of £5 each in the capital as 
originally constituted by the Act of 1847, the holders of which 
shares were entitled to a preferential dividend of 5 p.ct. per 
annum in priority to the holders of any other shares. On the 
occasion of each conversion, these preferential rights were ex- 
pressly saved; and it is considered expedient that a declaration as 
to the rights and priorities of the holders of the £37,500 of 4 p.ct. 
capital stock should bemade. Inregard to the 4 and the 33 p.ct. 
capital stock, the standard price is 3s. 3d. On June 30, 1914, the 
price charged for gas was 2s. 4d., which gave holders £5 gs. 4d. 
p.ct. per annum on the 4 p.ct. capital, and £5 6s. 8d. p.ct. on the 
3 p.ct. stock. Owing to the war increase in the price of gas, 
the dividends for last half year will be respectively £4 2s. 8d. 
and £3 13s. 4d. p.ct. The further advance in price (which is in- 
evitable) will result in a further reduction of dividend. In the 
clauses, the Company ask for power to raise additional capital 
not exceeding in the whole £105,000 by the creation and issue of 
preference stock, with one-third borrowing powers. In addition, 
authority is sought to the raising as working capital of such sum 
or sums as may be required, not exceeding in the whole £160,000, 
by (a) the creation and issue of redeemable preference stock and 
redeemable debenture stock, in such proportions as may be 
thought fit, or wholly by borrowing on mortgage or by the crea- 
tion of debentures or of redeemable debenture stock. It is pro- 
vided that all money borrowed on mortgage, and all debentures 
issued under this section, shall be redeemed within a period of ten 
years from the date of the original borrowing or issue, or any ex- 
tension of the period granted by the Board of Trade. The Com- 
pany desire to be allowed to form or contribute towards a 
redemption fund out of revenue for the purposes of this section. 
Clauses appear giving specific power to issue redeemable prefer- 
ence or debenture stock. The following provision applies to the 
issue of ordinary or preference stock or debenture stock : 


All stock or debenture stock so to be issued, whether the same 
be at a premium or not, may (with the approval of the Board of 
Trade, to be signified in writing under the hand of an Assistant 
Secretary of that Board), if the Company think fit, be offered by 
the Company to all the gas consumers and persons in the employ 
of the Company. The price at which any such preference stock 
or debenture stock shall be so offered shall, on the occasion of 
the first issue of the same respectively or of any part thereof, be 
such as to yield to the investor a return not exceeding in the case 
of such preference stock 7 p.ct. per annum, and in the case of 
such debenture stock 64 p.ct. per annum, and, subject as afore- 





said, the price at which stock or debenture stock shall be so 
offered shall be as near as may be the average market price of 
such stock or debenture stock in the period of two weeks imme- 
diately preceding such offer (provided that in no case shall the 
price at which such stock or debenture stock shall be offered 
be lower than 5 p.ct. below such market price), or, if there be 
no such market price, then at such a price as would, under the 
foregoing provisions of this subsection, have been required to 
be fixed if the issue had been a first issue. To ascertain the 
average market price of the stock or debenture stock for the pur- 
poses of this subsection, the mean daily prices recorded in the 
London Stock Exchange Daily Official List shall be taken for 
the said period of two weeks. 


The Company seek authority to create and issue as preference 
stock any ordinary stock which they are authorized to create and 
issue. Then come the temporary provisions as to dividends on 
the ordinary stocks. Beginning with the half year ending June 30 
next, it is proposed that the dividends payable upon the 4 p.ct. 
capital stock and 3} p.ct. capital stock respectively, during any 
half year or part of half year in which the price charged for gas 
has exceeded 2s. 4d. per 1000 c.ft., shall be at such respective 
rates per annum as the Company or (in the case of an interim 
dividend) the Directors may determine, not exceeding : 

(2) As respects the said 4 p.ct. capital stock, a rate less than 
£5 9s. 4d. p.ct. by 6d. on every {100 of such stock in respect 
of each penny or part of a penny by which such price ex- 
ceeds 2s. 4d., and so in proportion for any fraction of £100 of 
that stock ; and (b) As respects the said 34 p.ct. capital stock, 
a rate less than £5 6s. 8d. p.ct. by 8d. on every {100 of such 
stock in respect of each penny or part of a penny by which 
such price exceeds 2s. 4d., and soin proportion for any fraction 
of £100 of that stock. 

The provisions are to cease to have effect as from the end of the 
half year terminating after the expiration of two years from the 
conclusion of the war, or such longer period as the Board of 
Trade may think fit. The succeeding clause declares the holders 
of the £37,500 of 4 p.ct. preference stock [previously referred to] 
to be entitled to a preferential dividend, in priority to the divi- 
dend on the remainder of the 4 p.ct. capital stock and the 33 p.ct. 
capital stock, at the rate of 2 p.ct. per annum, and that, in respect 
of any half year for which the net divisible profits of the Com- 
pany suffice for the payment of a dividend upon the 4 p.ct. 
capital stock at any higher rate than 2 p.ct. per annum, the whole 
of that stock (including the £37,500) ranks equally for dividend. 
Annual meetings and interim dividends are arranged for. | Par- 
liamentary Agents: Messrs. Dyson & Co.]| 

In the preamble to their Bill, the Gas Light and Coke Company 

set out the position of their capital, and then state that for the 
half year ending June 30, 1914, the price of gas was 2s. 6d. per 
1000 ¢.ft., at which price the authorized rate of dividend upon the 
ordinary stock was £5 1s. 4d. p.ct. per annum. Owing to the 
circumstances occasioned by the war, the price of gas in the past 
half year was at such a rate that the dividend was reduced to 
£3 14s. 8d. Another increase of price has been intimated, which 
will further reduce the rate of dividend. The Company appre- 
hend under existing conditions still greater difficulty in this re- 
spect, and therefore ask for temporary relief. The need is also 
foreshadowed of further capital; but in the prevailing circum- 
stances, the Company would be unable to issue their second 3 p.ct. 
debenture stock otherwise than at a price that would impose per- 
manently on the undertaking an excessive financial burden. The 
Directors therefore desire to be empowered to issue this deben- 
ture stock as redeemable debenture stock, bearing such rate of 
dividend as they may determine, or alternatively that the Com- 
pany should be empowered to raise money by borrowing on 
mortgage of their undertaking or by the creation and issue of 
debentures as provided in this measure. The temporary pro- 
visions as to dividends on the ordinary stock are as follows: 

(a) The dividend payable by the Company upon their ordinary 
stock in respect of the half year ending on the 30th day of June, 
1918, and any subsequent half year during any part of which 
the price per 1000 c.ft. charged by the Company for gas supplied 
by them shall have exceeded 2s. 6d., shall be at such rate per 
centum per annum as the Company, or (in the case of a half- 
yearly dividend in respect of any half year ending on the 30th 
day of June) the Directors of the Company, may from time to 
time determine, not exceeding a rate per centum less than 
£5 1s. 4d. by 6d. in respect of each penny or part of a penny 
by which such price exceeds 2s. 6d. ; 

(b) The dividend payable by the Company upon their 34 p.ct. maxi- 
mum stock in respect of any half year ending on or after the 
30th day of June, 1918, during any part of which the price per 
1000 c.ft. charged by the Company for gas supplied by them 
shall have exceeded 3s. 11d. shall be at such rate per centum 
per annum as the Company, or (in the case of a half-yearly divi- 
dend in respect of any half year ending on the 30th day of June) 
the Directors of the Company, may from time to time determine 
not exceeding a rate per centum less than £3 10s. by 8d, in 
respect of each penny or part of a penny by which such price 
exceeds 3s. 11d. 

These provisions are only to have effect as from the end of the 
half year terminating after a period of two years from the con- 
clusion of the war, or such longer period as the Board of Trade 
may think fit. Then follow the clauses as to the issue of redeem- 
able debenture stock. Next sanction is sought to the borrowing 
on mortgage or by the creation and issue of debentures of any 
sum or sums not exceeding in the whole £750,000. | Parliamen- 
tary Agents: Messrs. Dyson & Co.| 
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TAR AND NAPHTHA. ORDERS. 


Tue Minister of Munitions, under the powers conferred upon 
him by the Defence of the Realm Regulations, has issued, under 
date Dec. 31, a new Order relating to tar, and an Order dealing 
with naphtha, in the following terms. , 


TAR. 


1.—For the purposes of this Order, the expression “coal tar ” shall 
mean tar produced or derived from the destructive distillation of bitu- 
minous material by any means other than blast-furnaces ; the expres- 
sion “ water-gas tar” shall mean tar produced by carburetting water 
gas; and the expression “ tar” shall mean and include both coal tar 
and water-gas tar as above defined. ; 

2.—No person shall, as and from the day following the date of this 
Order, until further notice, purchase or offer to purchase any tar 
(whether crude or dehydrated) except under, and in accordance with, 
the terms and conditions of a licence issued by, or under the authority 
of, the Minister of Munitions. Provided that no licence shall be re- 
quired— 


(a) By a tar distiller for the purchase of tar in any quantities, pro- 
vided that the whole quantity purchased is intended to be, and 
is in fact, distilled to pitch by such distiller. 

(b) By any person for the purchase of tar (whether crude or dehy- 
drated) in quantities not exceeding ten gallons, provided that 
the total quantity purchased by any one person during any one 
calendar month does not exceed 50 gallons. 


3.—No person shall, as from the day following the date of this 
Order until further notice, except under, and in accordance with, the 
terms and conditions of a licence issued by, or under the authority of, 
the Minister of Munitions: 


(i) Accept delivery of, or make payment for, any coal tar tendered 
for delivery under any contract existing at the date of this 
Order, unless (a) such contract was entered into prior to Sept. 5, 
1917, and is in writing, and (b) full written particulars of such 
contract were furnished to the Minister of Munitions before 
Oct. 1, 1917, by the person entitled at that date to deliveries 
thereunder ; or 

(ii) Accept delivery of, or make payment for, any water-gas tar 
tendered for delivery under any contract existing at the date of 
this Order, unless (a) such contract is in writing, and (bd) full 
written particulars of such contract shall be furnished to the 
Minister of Munitions before Jan, 25, 1918, by the person for 
the time being entitled to deliveries thereunder. 


4.—As on and from Jan. 15, 1918, until further notice no person 
manufacturing or producing tar shall burn or consume any such tar 
for firing, steam raising, or heating-purposes, nor use any such tar for 
any other purpose except under, and in accordance with, the terms 
and conditions of a licence issued by, or under the authority of, the 
Minister of Munitions. Provided that no such licence shall be re- 
quired by a manufacturer or producer of tar who is also a tar distiller 
to entitle him to distil to pitch all or any of the tar manufactured or 
produced by him. 

5.—The Order of the Minister of Munitions dated Sept. 4, 1917, re- 
lating to coal tar, is hereby cancelled ; but such cancellation shall not 
affect the previous operation of that Order, nor the validity of any action 
taken thereunder, nor the liability to any penalty or punishment in re- 
spect of any contravention or failure to comply with such Order prior 
to this cancellation, nor any proceeding or remedy in respect of such 
penalty or punishment. 

6.—This Order may be cited as the “Tar (Coal and Water Gas) 
Order, 1917.” 


CRUDE SOLVENT NAPHTHA, SOLVENT NAPHTHA, AND 
HEAVY NAPHTHA. 


1.—No person shall, as from Jan. 10, 1918, until further notice, 
supply to any person, or take, or accept, or attempt to obtain delivery 
of any crude solvent naphtha, solvent naphtha, or heavy naphtha, 
except under, and in accordance with, the terms and conditions of a 
licence issued by, or under the authority of, the Minister of Muni- 
tions. 

2.—All persons engaged in producing, treating, distributing, storing, 
selling, or dealing in crude solvent naphtha, solvent naphtha, or heavy 
naphtha, or in any manufacture, trade, or business in which the same, 
or any of them, are used, shall make all such returns with regard to 
their businesses and verify the same in such manner (including pro- 
duction of their books) as may from time to time be required by, or 
under the authority of, the Minister of Munitions. 

3.—For all purposes of this Order the expressions ‘‘ crude solvent 
naphtha,”’ ‘‘solvent naphtha,’’ and ‘* heavy naphtha”’ shall mean crude 
solvent naphtha, solvent naphtha, and heavy naphtha obtained during 
distillation of coal tar or extracted from coal gas. 

4.—This Order may be cited as the ‘t Naphtha Order, 1917.’’ 


Note.—All applications in reference to this Order, including appli- 
cation for licences, should be addressed to the Director of Raw Mate- 
rials Supply, Ministry of Munitions, Department of Explosives Supply, 
Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 1. 








“Chemistry for Beginners.”— Pending opportunity for review, 
acknowledgment has to be made of the receipt of a copy of the 
second edition (revised and enlarged) of “Chemistry for Begin- 
ners,” and for use in primary and public schools, by Mr. C. T. 
Kingzett, F.1.C., F.C.S., who is the author, also, of several other 
works. The book is published, at the price of 2s. 6d. net, by 
Messrs. Bailiére, Tindall, & Cox, of No. 8, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 





ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA 


It is a hackneyed saying that trifles make for perfection ; but, 
strange to say, there are very few among us who are as heedful as 
we might be over small things. The aggregate of such things 
may be very large. For instance,a penny 

The Aggregate of increase in the price of gas in the United 
Small Economies and Kingdom means to the consumers some- 
Savings. thing like £900,000 a year ; an increase 
represented by the coin of smallest value 

would mean about £225,000; while 1s. increase would represent 
not far short of £10,800,000! When one comes to smaller units 
than 1000 c.ft., the matter may be worse—in the aggregate—be- 
cause of the ability to make proportionately higher charges. At 
the same time, people do not look with so much resentment upon 
increases upon smaller units. For example, if in these times the 
price of gas had been increased by 1d. per 100 c.ft., instead of 
(say) 10d. per 1000 c.ft., and people had been accustomed to the 
lower unit, they would not have thought nearly so much of the 
1d. per 100 c.ft. as they do of the rod. per 1000 c.ft. However, 
conditions have to be taken as they exist ; and the business of 
the éngineer, whether he be a gas or an electrical engineer, is to 
see that every economy is practised so as to, in the aggregate, 
improve the commercial position of the undertaking of which 
he happens to be in charge. The report of the Coal Conser- 
vation Sub-Committee on Electricity Supply has directed atten- 
tion to the great importance of the immense value in the aggre- 
gate of any savings that can be effected. All the discussion that 
is now taking place upon large-scale generation and distribu- 
tion has only one object, and that is to effect a saving of a fraction 
of a penny upon the cost of generation per kilowatt-hour as com- 
pared with the best of working at the present time. Of course, 
many professional electrical men are not in this matter looking 
to their owninterests. They are altruistic to the very last degree. 
They want nothing more than the honour and the glory of doing 
something to promote the welfare of other industries. It is their 
gratification that the Coal Conservation Sub-Committee on Elec- 
tricity Supply has singled out their industry as the only one that 
has to be reckoned with in relation to the future power supply of 
the country. With electrical influence in the ascendant upon the 
Committee, nothing else- could have been anticipated. “ Mr. 
Merz,” writes “ Meteor,” of the “ Electrical Times,” ‘makes no 
attempt to hide his hand in the report. Whether go p.ct. of it 
is his handiwork or not, we do not know; but there is very little 
in it that we could separate out as foreign to his known policy and 
beliefs.” This coincides with the view expressed in our editorial 
columns last week. However, the plans are for providing small 
economies per electrical unit that shall aggregate luxuriantly, and 
so enlarge the country’s industrial competence. The output of 
work per man in factories will be hugely increased, thus lessen- 
ing the average cost of whatever the nature of the production. The 
savings in cost of power will be of a magnificent order. As to 
the latter, the Electrical Correspondent of “‘ The Times” cites 
one great works taking from the public mains over 40 million 
units a year at the high price of 3d. per unit. ‘If these coal con- 
servation proposals had been carried out half-a-dozen or more 
years ago, as they might, this price could scarcely have been 
more than $d.; so that here is a company paying away some 
£50,000 a year as the penalty of public inefficiency.” This illus- 
trates the importance of the aggregate of small things. But are 
not some electricians engaging in the folly of “counting their 
chickens before they are hatched?” Others besides Mr. Merz 
should soberly think for themselves, from the alpha to the omega 
of this question, not overlooking the point as to the possible im- 
provement of the competitive resources of the gas industry, to 


which our electrical contemporaries tacitly profess an absolute 
indifference or ignorance. 


Our dear old friend the “ Electrical 
Review,” in its recent paragraph headed 
“ Exit Gas Heating” [see “ Memoranda ” 
for Dec. 25], it seems only told part of 
the tale, which comes of quoting from the “ Daily Chronicle.” 
Dr. Waldo, Coroner for the City and Southwark, in the “ JourNAL”’ 
last week [p. 27] completed the story. He writes: “At the last 
sitting in my Southwark Court—a long one—the Jury passed a 
unanimous rider complaining of the inadequacy of the heating 
arrangements by three small electric radiators; the maximum 
temperature, after several hours, being 55° Fahr.” This is the 
dénouement of the little tale the “ Review” had to tell. So it 
seems that flueless gas radiators will not do; and electric-stoves 
will not keep jurymen from feeling cold. Coal fires, too, in the 
City Coroner’s Court, from the temperatures given at the end of 
Dr. Waldo’s communication, do not seem any better than the 
electric radiators in the Southwark Court, though the atmospheric 
conditions may not have been the same, nor the conditions of the 
Courts themselves. In Dr. Hurtley’s report, which is quoted, he 
suggests that the warming ought to be effected by radiant heat— 
“tas by hot water pipes.” Dr. Hurtley should consider carefully 
how mnch of the heat given off by hot water pipes is radiant 
and how much convected. He may be astonished then at his 
own recommendation. All students of heating in relation to the 
health and well-being of the human race are unanimous in their 


“Exit Gas Heating” 
—Second Phase. 
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advocacy of radiant heat, which follows Nature’s preference. 
The report of Mr. J. H. Coste on the heating by flueless radiators 
stated that the heating “was not, as it should be, by means of 
radiant heat.” The best means of radiant heating, having regard 

to cost and continuity, is the modern gas-fire; and at any time 
" this could be demonstrated in comparison with electric fires, by 
any of the approved scientific tests, and the cost for an equality 
of heating by the aid of meters. Dr. Waldo, Dr. Hurtley, and 
others recognize the importance of adequate ventilation. Dr. 
Hurtley also states, in connection with the flueless radiators, that 
“carbon dioxide is not in itself injurious in the amount found 
in the room.” One point for Dr. Hurtley. He says that carbon 
monoxide is “ the product of ordinary gas combustion.” Is this 
true? Is it not the case that where there are slight traces of 
carbon monoxide, it is the product of a fame that is not free 
burning—in other words, that a free burning bunsen does not give 
off carbon monoxide? Under the conditions of consuming gas 
in a gas-fire or flueless radiator, occasional traces may be found. 
In the case of a coal fire, the production would be of a bulk 
character in comparison. In the Glasgow experiments, it was 
found that, in the products of incomplete combustion in the flue 
gases of coal-fires, the proportion of carbon monoxide was 24°17 
parts in 100,000 parts of the flue gases. 


Some electrical men are hoping for big 
things from electric cooking; others are 
wondering whether, if those men could 
i have their way, they would not find the 
cooking load somewhat embarrassing, and an uneconomy to the 
interests of their undertakings. It is impossible for them to judge 
from their own insignificant experience ; they must take the experi- 
ence of the gas industry as to what would happen to their elec- 
tricity conditions if the gas cooking load were transferred to the 
electricity station and distribution system. In the discussion at 
Leeds on Mr. W. A. Gillott’s paper on large kitchen electric 
installations [see “JournaL,” Dec. 25, p. 604], one speaker 
thought the cooking load would turn out to be one of the most 
important the electrical engineer had to consider; another seemed 
somewhat dubious as to whether the cooking load would dovetail 
in with the rest of the load or would merely overlap and intensify 
the peak load. The electric cooking enthusiasts judge of this 
matter on the modicum of experience they have had; and they 
say that, owing to the diversity of the use for cooking purposes, 
all will be well. But as a matter of fact the use of gas for cook- 
ing is found to be an intermittent demand, with very big varia- 
tions as between different meals; and with many undertakings 
the peak load is during the time dinner preparations are pro- 
ceeding. Why if cooking was generally transferred from gas to 
electricity (which it is not likely to be) should the experience 
be of a different order from that of the majority of gas under- 
takings? Mr. Gillott essayed to settle doubters by stating that 
the cooking load comes in just at the time when it is required to fill 
the gaps. But from what experience does he speak? Not from 
an experience of the large, diversified, and extended order of the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne Gas Company ; and their experience is that 
the dinner cooking load in normal times—perhaps it is the 
same now—makes a very tall peak upon their output curve. 


The Peak Load of 
Cooking. 


Among other points, we learn from Mr. 

Low-Ventilated Ovens Gillott that his view agrees with some 
and Other Points. other electrical. men that the running 
costs of gas are higher than those for elec- 

tricity. We should like to know what is comprised in this state- 
ment, and would suggest that postulation and generalities of the 
kind are of the stock-in-trade of a demagogue, and ought to 
be shunned by the electrical man. In regard to the mainten- 
ance of electric cooking appliances—this is a sore point that keeps 
company with initial costs and the limitations of electrical opera- 
tion for all culinary purposes—Mr. Gillott has to confess that, 
though wiring troubles are much less than they used to be, they 
are not yét quite so low as he would like them to be. We have 
also heard something additional about the shrinkage question. 
There has been no answer to our repeated inquiry as to why, if 
corresponding joints are cooked in gas and electric ovens at cor- 
responding temperatures and for the same time, there should be 
any difference in the shrinkage results. Mr. Gillott now gives 
us some inkling as to what he thinks is the cause of the declared 
difference. It is the low ventilation provision of the electric-oven. 
But gas-ovens are now made with smaller ventilation openings 
than of old—openings regulated to their individual conditions ; 
and the externally heated gas ones need not have any more venti- 
lation than is necessary for healthy conditions within the electric- 
oven. Some electric-ovens have no ventilation; and good old 
cooks who make holes in-meat pie crusts to allow of the escape 
of the “ gases” from the cooking meat would not approve of such 
insanitary conditions as exist in an unventilated oven of any 
description. If one wants good cooking with crisp conditions for 
the outside of the joint, and for the pie crust or pastry, one must 
see that the vaporous state within the oven is not allowed to 
Overbalance the conditions necessary for securing an excellent 
result. What Mr. Gillott would apparently ask us to believe is 
that the asserted less shrinkage in the electric-oven is not due 
to any temperature condition, but to the vapour saturated state 
quickly reached by the atmosphere within the oven with no or 
low ventilation, But he must not overlook the fact that this hypo- 





thesis is rather interfered with by the fact that in a non-ventilated 
oven or one that allows of little ventilation, the accretion of tem- 
perature would tend to counteract the good result that he appa- 
rently attributes to the vapour-saturated atmosphere—that is, if 
we have properly interpreted his allusion to the low ventilation 
conditions of electric ovens. 


Equity does not mark the dealings of some 
electrical men with their consumers. 
Costs have gone up as much for heating 
and cooking units as for lighting units; 
but there are men who would prefer to place the whole of the 
additional burden upon the lighting consumers, and leave the 
heating and cooking demand to go scot free. Mr. A. H. Dykes (of 
Messrs. Handcock and Dykes) appears to be one of these. Ata 
recent meeting of the Beckenham District Council (of which he is 
a member), he opposed a recommendation of the Electricity Com- 
mittee that the rate for power and heating should be raised from 
$d. to 2d. per unit as from the Christmas quarter. A price of 
2d. is a monstrous one to have to pay for 3420 B.Th.U., when 
twopennyworth of gas, at the war time price of (say) 3s. 6d., will 
give the consumer approximately 25,000 B.Th.U., and with a 
modern fire something like 75 p.ct. of these are usefully employed. 
But, of course, electricity cannot help this; it is its misfortune 
to be so feeble in thermal value. The feebleness, however, does 
not pardon a selling price for heating that is altogether unjust to 
lighting consumers; nor does the fact that many undertakings 
are now charging for lighting purposes more than Beckenham 
justify the putting of any part of the cost upon lighting units 
that should be placed upon heating units. The fact that there 
are many dishonest practices in the world does not vindi- 
cate their adoption. However, the twopenny charge was ap- 
proved at Beckenham, and the price for lighting was also raised 
from 7d. to 8d. In the discussion, the old question was mooted 
as to whether or not it is fair to put the whole of the increased 
costs upon the consumer. Mr. Lane thought it was not. Ergo 
he would prefer that some of it should be placed upon the rate- 
payer. We cannot understand any business man arguing in this 
way. Business morality suggests that a person who buys and 
uses anything should pay the cost of its supply to him, and not his 
next-door neighbour be compelled to bear a part. Municipal ad- 
ministration of a trading concern cannot justify itself unless con- 
ducted on lines that will make the concern self-supporting the 
same as a private enterprise. The Gas Company do not get any 
relief from the rates ; on the contrary they make heavy contribu- 
tion to them. Among other concerns that have put their electric 
heating and “ cooking” rates up to 2d. per unit is the Bromley 
(Kent) Company. 


Equity between 
Consumers. 








Gasolene from Natural Gas. 


In a Bulletin issued by the United States Bureau of Mines, 
Messrs. G. A. Burrell, P. M. Biddison, and G. G. Overfell describe 
the extraction of gasolene from natural gas by absorption methods. 
Extraction by compression and condensation has during recent 
years been practised on an ever-increasing scale ; but the absorp- 
tion process has only recently been commercially applied, under 
conditions where the older plan could not be profitably employed. 
The gasolene is absorbed in oil, from which it is separated by 
distillation. It is declared that natural gases yielding less than 
a pint of gasolene per 1000 c.ft. have been treated with commer- 
cial success, instead of the gasolene under these circumstances 
going to waste as hitherto. While the absorption process has so 
far been restricted in commercial use to the treatment of large 
volumes of gases too lean for profitable dealing with by compres- 
sion, it is regarded as not being limited to this field, but as cap- 
able of extension into conditions where compressors are now being 
employed. As showing the growth of the industry of extracting 
gasolene from natural gas, it may be mentioned that in the year 
1915 about 65 million gallons were produced by compression and 
condensation; while in the year 1916 the estimated production 
was 100 million gallons. 





Refractory Properties of Magnesia.—Following up experiments 
on clay and silica bricks, MM. Henry Le Chatelier and B. Bogitch 
examined the strengths of magnesia bricks at high temperatures. 
Pure magnesia, they say, melts at 2400° C. (authorities differ). 
But commercial magnesia always contains iron carbonate, silica, 
alumina, &c.; and these impurities melt at lower temperatures 
and form a soft magma, in which the magnesia particles float, so 
that the strength is much decreased. Attempts made in the 
laboratory to prepare a block of pure magnesia by fusing pre- 
cipitated magnesia in an electric furnace were only partly suc- 
cessful, because the lime of the furnace walls volatilized and con- 
taminated the magnesia. This brick contained 94 p.ct. of MgO, 
while a brick from Styria contained 86°7 p.ct., and one from 
Euboea 93'4 p.ct. In the test, the last-named brick turned out 
strongest. The bricks began to fail at temperatures between 
1500° and 1600° C. for the Euboean brick, and between 1300° and 
1400° for the Styrian brick. A ferro-chrome brick (50 p.ct. 
chromium oxide, 15°5 p.ct. iron oxide, 12°3 p.ct. magnesia, and 
the rest alumina, lime, silica, and manganese) failed at 1100° C, 
Magnesia bricks are thus, it is added, not at all’suited for high 
temperature furnace arches, 
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MONO-RAIL TELPHER PLANT AT THE WARRINGTON GAS-WORKS. 


Earty in the year 1915—in order to meet the rapidly increasing output of the Warrington Corporation 
Gas-Works—it became necessary to introduce new coke-handling plant. Competitive tenders were 
submitted by several firms, and that of Messrs. Strachan and Henshaw, Ltd., of Bristol, was accepted. 
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PLAN OF THE TELPHER COKE-HANDLING PLANT AT-THE WARRINGTON CORPORATION GAS-WORKS. 


The site presented some difficulties, arising out of limitations 
set up by earlier conditions, which were unalterable; and there- 
fore the new plant had to be designed to suit the works as they 
stood, as well as the future requirements. Structural alterations 
would have been very costly, and would have put a heavy charge 
on the plant. The coke had previously been handled in boxes 
placed on railway trucks, which were loaded at the end of the 
retort-house from a stage, after being quenched. The trucks 
were shunted to the other side of the yard (to which carts had 
access) ; and the boxes were there lifted by a crane and discharged 
either on to a stock heap or into storage hoppers for feeding rail- 
way wagons. 
~ The main requirement of the new plant was to be able to take 
. the hot coke direct from the retort mouthpieces, quench it, and 
deliver it direct to the stock heap or to the existing hoppers when 
necessary—dispensing with the stage quenching, hand loading 
of boxes, shunting, and re-handling by the crane, the total cost of 
which was very considerable. From an examination of the plan, 
it will be seen that the only means which could meet the require- 
ments satisfactorily would be a transporter which would run into 
the retort-house and, after picking up the load of hot coke in 
front of the retorts, take it direct to the required destination— 
quenching en route. 

During the winter months, the make of coke is very large; and 
as the coke has to be carried a considerable distance, it was 
necessary to use a high-speed system, which is provided by the 
“ Mono-Rail Telpher.” This machine, which travels on a single 














renewable rail clipped to the top of the track-beam, performs this 
heavy duty satisfactorily. The system is now extensively used in 
gas-works for coke handling, and also in electricity works for coal 
and ashes. 

In the case of Warrington, apart from the difficulty of bulk to 
be handled in limited time, and the distance to be travelled, the 
question of levels required consideration. The maximum height 
available in the retort-house was not sufficient by about 6 ft. to 
enable the telpher to clear the top of the storage hoppers with a 
level track. Hence it was necessary to obtain the extra 6 ft. by 
inclining the track. In spite of the contractors’ assurance that 
they had met with similar conditions before, some doubt was ex- 
pressed at the commencement that the proposed incline would 
be satisfactory. However, good reports were forthcoming from 
earlier installations having inclined track-lines, which were carried 
out by the same firm; and, on the necessary undertakings being 
given, Messrs. Strachan and Henshaw’s proposal to incline the 
track at Warrington, so as to get over the difficulty, was accepted, 
with results which have been perfectly satisfactory. 

Provision has been made for several future branch lines to be 
run off from the main track by means of self-locking track-switches 
—the device being a patent of Messrs. Strachan and Henshaw. 
The contract was for a completely closed track, as seen in the 
plan, passing right through the retort-house—over a quenching 
tank at each end of it—giving access from both directions to 
the coke-storage hoppers. Before the contract was completed, 
it was found necessary to put one of the provisions for the track 





THE COKE SKIP OVER THE QUENCHING TANK. 
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THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE COKE TELPHER AT WARRINGTON. 


switches into use ; and a length of track was added—the ultimate 
object being to continue a line of track over the ground available 
for storage at the back of the existing hoppers. . 











A Corner of the Telpher Track. 


There are two telpher machines at Warrington—one generally 
being kept as a stand-by. The lifting capacity of each is 35 cwt., 
at a speed of 70 ft. per minute and a travelling speed of about 
600 ft. per minute. Eachis driven by two 12 u.P. motors—one for 
hoisting, and the other for travelling —all the motors being inter- 
changeable. The current is generated on the works, at 220 volts. 








A paper on the “Construction of a Home-Made Benzol- 
Recovery Plant” is to be read by Mr. C. F. Wentworth Rendle, 
of Redditch, at a meeting of the Midland Junior Gas Association 
on Thursday evening. 


The Manchester correspondent of the “ Engineer” reports 
that there are at present under construction in that district a 
number of specially large gas-engines, which differ materially 
from the general run. One of quite a new type he has inspected 
in the British Westinghouse Company’s shops at Trafford Park 
is designed to give an output of 1080 B.H.P. on producer gas of 
135 B.Th.U., at a speed of 1664 revolutions per_minute, 


( ° LOCALIZED AND GENERAL ILLUMINATION. 
| 


In a paper prepared for the Correspondence Convention of 
the American Illuminating Engineering Society, on the subject 
of “ Preferred Proportions in Combining General and Localized 
Lighting,” Messrs. Caldwell and Holmes remark that, when con- 


ditions justify the combined use of localized and general illumina- 
tion, the best proportioning of the light received from each source 
becomes a matter of much interest. Such conditions are specially 
characteristic of the lighting of living-rooms and libraries. For 
any given case, there should be some combination of the two 
forms of illumination which would, on the whole, give the greatest 
satisfaction. But the solution of the problem involves so many 
factors that it would probably be impossible to find a ratio 
which could be universally applied. However, a step in this 
| direction has been taken by working out one or two definite 
| cases, where the conditions are simple and easily defined; and 
| while it is admitted that the results obtained from such an in- 
| vestigation hold good only for the assumed conditions, they may, 
the authors say, serve as an indication of probable requirements 
for other and more complex situations. 

The testing was done in a room 10 ft. 6in. square and g ft. high, 
with white ceiling and walls covered with black cloth in one test 
and light paper in the other. The general illumination was ob- 
tained from lighting units in wall boxes, one on each side of the 
room; and in every box there were five electric lamps. The local- 
ized illumination was obtained from a portable table lamp with an 
opaque reflector, and an opening so low that the light source was 
not visible to the observer. The observer sat on one side of the 
room, facing the centre; and the purpose of the test was to deter- 
mine the proportions of localized and general light that would give 
the most satisfactory illumination for a person who was reading, 
but was also mindful of his surroundings. The test was arranged 
in three series for three different intensities or brightness levels; 
the values of illumination used on the working plane being 2, 4, 
and 6 foot-candles respectively. One hundred observers passed 
their judgments upon each series, and noted the proportions of 

| localized and general light that suited them best. 

The results showed that with light ceiling and dark walls, about 
| 40 p.ct. of localized and 60 p.ct. of general lighting is preferred ; 
| and within the range of 2 to 6 foot-candles tested upon, this ratio 
| is not materially affected by the intensity of illumination upon 
the working plane. Changing the walls to a light colour did not 
greatly affect this ratio. For these preferred proportions of 
direct and indirect light, and with dark walls, the ratio of the 
brightness of the ceiling to that on the working plane lies between 
| 2$ and 3. 











Illuminating Engineering Soclety.—The next meeting of the 
ninth session of the Society will take place at the Royal Society 
of Arts, Adelphi, on Tuesday next, when a paper, on “ Ten Years 
of Illuminating Engineering: Its Lessons and Future Prospects,” 
will be read by Mr. Leon Gaster. 


Weak Ammoniacal Liquors.— With a view to the full recovery of 
ammonia from liquors produced in small works unequipped with 
the necessary plant, the French Professional Gas Syndicate has 
recently instituted an inquiry, from the results of which it is pro- 
| posed to make arrangements for treatment of these latter at the 
| place of production or for their concentration and transport to 
| other works able to deal with them. In this way, it is anticipated 
| that the total production of ammonia is susceptible in present 
circumstances of being considerably increased. The Syndicate 
| has in view the treatment of liquors which may be of as low a 

grade as 2° Beaumé (equivalent to about 14 oz. of ammonia per 
gallon), but still representing a quantity which under the proposed 
| arrangement will repay recovery. 
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POSITION OF NITRATE OF SODA. 


REFERRING to the heavy advance in the price of nitrate f.0.b. in 
Chili, which began in July, Messrs. W. Montgomery & Co., Ltd., 
in their half-yearly market report, say that no one, not even the 
producers themselves, could give any satisfactory reason for 
the phenomenal advance that took place, neither could it be ex- 
plained away by the extra cost of labour, the rise in, and prospec- 
tive scarcity of, fuel, and the improvement of the Chilian ex- 
change. However, later on—during the latter half of September 
and the first half of October—the market was drooping, when 
the Government brought the trade under the regulations of the 
Defence of the Realm Act, whereby dealings were prohibited, 
except by licence. This made business extremely difficult until 
early in December, when the position became more definite, in 
consequence of the receipt from the Ministry of Munitions of 
another intimation to the effect that it would be no longer possible 
for importers to purchase in Chili. 

Early in July, the prices for ordinary and refined qualities for 
prompt shipment in Chili were about gs. 10}d. and ros. per quin- 
tal respectively, and 8s. 9d. to gs. for monthly parcels over 1918. 
By mid-September, the figures were 16s. and 16s. 3d. for ordinary 
and tefined for immediate delivery, and 13s. to 13s. 6d. for all 
1918. The closing price in Chili for f.o.b. nitrate for prompt 
shipment was 12s. 3d. per quintal for 95 p.ct. For shipment 
January to June, itis practically the same. Freights, when avail- 
able, are quoted at about 185s. per ton. Production, the firm say, 
continues to increase, in spite of alleged labour, fuel, and other 
difficulties; and stocks in Chili to-day are about 19} million quin- 
tals, compared with some 15 millions a year ago. The consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom, they add, is an unknown quantity ; 
and the same remark applies to the stocks in Europe. 

Mr. Thomson Aikman, Jun., in his annual report, also says it is 
quite impossible to arrive at any reliable figures as to the present 
real consumption, as no data are available regarding the accu- 
mulation or otherwise of stocks in Europe or the United States. 
The market has been exceedingly difficult to diagnose at any time 
during the year, but more particularly during the last five months, 
owing to the large operations by speculators in Chili. He remarks 
that, under war conditions, the cargo market has been practically 
non-existent ; but a few transactions took place in steamer parcels 
of refined quality at about 21s. gd. to 25s. 6d. per cwt., c.i.f. basis, 
United Kingdom. To-day’s value is approximately about 23s. od. 
to 24s. per cwt., c.i.f., for ordinary and refined quality respectively. 


— 





COAL STATISTICS FOR 1916. 


Annual Home Office Report. 
THERE was issued at the end of last week Part III. of the Annual 
Home Office Report on Mines and Quarries, covering the year 
1916, and dealing with output. Again, in consequence of the war, 
this part of the report has been considerably curtailed ; the prin- 
cipal omission, so far as information noted in the “ JournaL” is 
concerned, being the exclusion of the tables of exports and im- 


ports. The report on this occasion is signed by Mr. W. Walker, 
Acting Chief Inspector of Mines. 


The output of coal in 1916 was 256.375.366 tons, of a value at 
the mines: and quarries of £200,014,626. When compared with 
1915, these figures show an increase in output of 3,169,285 tons, 
and an increase in value of £42,183,956; the actual totals for 
the year being an output of 253,206,081 tons, having a value of 
£157.830,670. In 1914, the output was 265,664,393 tons, and the 
value £132,596,853; while in 1913 there was an output of 
287.430,473 tons, value £145,535,669. The average price of coal 
at the pit was 15s. 7'24d. per ton in 1916, compared with 12s. 5*6d. 
in 1915. The value of the coal at the mines for each of the pre- 
ceding years was: In 1914, 9s. 11°79d. per ton; 1913, Ios. 1°52d. ; 
1912, 9s. 0°68d.; and 1911, 8s. 1°79d. 

Of the total increase in output for the year 1916 of 3,169,285 
tons, there was an increase in the English fields of 1,698,170 tons, 
in Wales of 968,008 tons, in Scotland of 497,775 tons, and in 
Ireland of 5276 tons. The complete figures were: England, 
179,754,031 tons, value £134,588,786 ; Wales, 40,436,871 tons, 
value £37,726,074; Scotland, 36,094.631 tons, value £27,625,545 ; 
and Ireland, 89,833 tons, value, £74.221. The total output of 
anthracite (which is included in the statistics relating to coal) for 
the twelve months deal with in the report was 4,644,045 tons, 
which was valued at £4,159.953. In the preceding year, the out- 
put was 4,712,145 tons, and the value £3.568,658. 

There is included in the tables the approximate price of coal 
per ton at the mines for each county in which it is raised; and it 
is seen by these figures that in the case of England the price 
varied from 18s. 11°6d. in Monmouth to gs. 6:4d. in the North 
Riding of York; the average being 14s. 11°7d. For Wales, the 
highest figure was 19s. 076d. for part of Glamorgan, and the 
lowest 14s. 8:16d. for Flint; the average working out at 18s. 7-91d. 
In the case of Scotland, the first place was taken by Dumbarton, 
with 17s. 9°77d., and the last by Linlithgow, with 13s. 10 6d.; the 
average being 15s. 369d. As to Ireland, the figures ranged from 
19s. 11d. in Queen’s County, to 12s, 811d. in Tipperary; with an 





average of 16s. 6'29d. per ton. The average for the whole of the 
fields worked out at 15s. 7°24d. : 

It is stated in the report that the quantity of coal exported in 
the year 1916 (exclusive of coke and manufactured fuel, and of 
coal shipped for the use of steamers engaged in foreign trade) 
was 38,351,553 tons, which compares with 43.534,560 tons in the 
preceding year, and 59,039,880 tons in 1914. In 1916, there was 
also, in addition to the quantity already named, the equivalent 
of 3,661,388 tons of coal exported in the form of 1,481,498 tons 
of coke and 1,324.695 tons of manufactured fuel ; while 12,988,172 
tons were shipped for use by steamers engaged in foreign trade. 
Thus .the total quantity of coal which left the country was 
55,001,113 tons, as compared with 59,951.925 tons in 1915, and 
80.993,890 tons in 1914. : ma 

Of the coal exported as such, France received over 17} million 
tons, Italy nearly 53 million tons, Norway over 2} million tons, 
Denmark over 2} million tons, Spain over 2 million tons, Sweden 
over 1} million tons, and the Netherlands over 1} million tons. 
In round figures, the quantity taken by France in 1915 was 174 
million tons, and Italy 5} million tons. Out of the total quantity 
of 256.375.366 tons of coal raised in 1916, the amount remaining 
for home consumption for all purposes was 201,374,253 tons, or 
4°525 tons per head of the population. This compares with 
193,254,156 tons, or 4°193 tons per head of the population of the 
United Kingdom, in 1915. In 1914, the quantity which remained 
for home consumption (184,670,503 tons) was 3°977 tons per head. 
Of the total in the year under review, 39,384,879 tons were used 
in the manufacture of coke and briquettes, and 2,612,543 tons of 
coal, with 10,300,888 tons of coke (equal to 17,168,147 tons of coal) 
in the blast furnaces, for the manufacture of pig iron. The pre- 
vious year, 37,173 489 tons of coal were used in the manufacture 
of coke and briquettes, and 18,754,028 tons in blast-furnaces. 


CoxkE STATISTICS. 


There are also tables in the report relating to the production of 
coke and briquettes, and the number of coke-ovens in use in 1916. 
Returns of production of coke were received from 133 colliery 
owners, comprising 171 separate works (seventeen works less than 
for the preceding year), from 1465 gas companies (thirty less 
than for 1915), and 28 other owners of coke-ovens, comprising 29 
works. The counties of Durham and York furnished 63 p.ct. of 
the total quantity of coke made at coking-ovens ; and 62 p.ct. of 
the total number of ovens were being worked in these counties. 
Of the 200 works other than gas-works where coking-plant is in 
use, bye-products—principally, of course, sulphate of ammonia 
and tar—were recovered at 115. In 1915, the number was 116; 
and in 1914, it was 103. 

The total quantity of coal used in the manufacture of coke in 
1916 is put at 37,624,162 tons; the amount of coke obtained being 
21,389,363 tons—8,100,889 tons from gas-works and 13,288,474 tons 
from coke-ovens—of a total value of £26,725,482. The previous 
year, there was an output of 35,579,231 tons of coke—8,150,200 
tons from gas-works and 11,908,940 tons from coke-ovens—of a 
total value of £18,270,018. Of the output from gas-works during 
1916, 6.952,266 tons came from England, 157.306 tons from 
Wales, 804,783 tons from Scotland, 179,799 tons from Ireland, 
and 6735 tons from the Isle of Man. There were 16.320 coke-ovens 
in use; and of these 6892 were of the beehive ty pe—a drop of 
7521 from the preceding year. Of the remainder, the five types 
most largely adopted were Otto-Hilgenstock 2203, Simon-Carvés 
1783, Coppée 1463, Semet-Solvay 1277,and Koppers 1241. There 
were 1,854,573 tons ot briquettes produced, of a selling value at 
the place of manufacture of £2,421,913. 


OTHER MATERIALS. 


The total output of iron ore during the year 1916 from mines in 
the United Kingdom was 7,401,216 tons, valued at £4,793,497, and 
from quarries 6,093,442 tons, valued at £751,575. Added to this 
were 6,933,767 tons of imported ore; and atter making all adjust- 
ments, the total quantity of iron ore available for the furnaces was 
21,139,809 tons. From this the quantity of pig iron made was 
8,919,469 tons, the value of which would be, according to the 
average export value for the year, £72.368,210. Of this, 4,319,096 
tons, valued at £35,045,211, were pig iron from British ore. 

The output of oil shale for 1916 was 3,009,232 tons. The 
average price per ton at the mines was 6s. 10°33d.; the total value 
being £1,032,294. The figures for 1915 were 2,998,652 tons, of a 
value of £836,593. The average yield of oil for Scotland per 
ton of shale, is 20 gallons; and of sulphate of ammonia, 44 lbs., 
During the twelve months, 451,556,152 gallons of petroleum, 
valued at £19,779,080, were imported into the United Kingdom, 


or 136,913,547 gallons less, and £6,473,585 value more, than in the 
preceding year. 








Poisoning by Carbon Monoxide.—The liability to chronic poison- 
ing by daily exposure to small quantities of carbon monoxide over 
an extended period of time is dealt with in a Technical Paper pub- 
lished by the United States Bureau of Mines. Attention is called 
to the effects of the continued presence of small quantities of the 
gas, which, although insufficient to cause acute symptoms of in- 
toxication, by insidious action finally bring about the total or 
partial incapacitation of the worker. Carbon monoxide poisoning 
it is pointed out, may render the worker, though still on duty, 
below par physically aud in efficiency. His mental alertness, 


judgment, physical strength, and co-ordination all become im- 
paired, 
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ANALYSIS OF CRUDE BENZOLS, ETC. 


By W. Gorpon Apaw, Superintendent of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company’s Tar and Ammonia Products Works, Beckton. 


Durinc the last few months I have had repeated inquiries for 
full details of the method used by this Company for the estimation 


of benzene, toluene, and solvent naphtha in crude benzol, crude 
naphtha, light oils, &c. The method has been in use here during 
the last four years, and has formed the basis of contracts involv- 
ing very large quantities of these materials, as well as being used 
in the evaluation of crude benzol coming from the different works 
of the Company. It has thoroughly proved its reliability ; and 
we have found that it is quicker and more suitable to works con- 
ditions than some of the academic methods lately introduced. 
In the hope that other workers may find it useful, a full account 
of it is sent for publication. 





PRELIMINARY DISTILLATION. 


Of the sample 500 c.c. are distilled from a copper pot (a 
sketch), using an eight-section Young-Thomas column. The dis- 
tillation may be conducted fairly rapidly ; but the distillate should 
not run from the end of the condenser in a continuous stream. 
The distillate up to 165° C. is collected and measured. The 
residue in the pot consists of heavy oil or creosote. 
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Sketch of Copper Pot. 


In the case of crude naphtha or light oils containing a large 
quantity of tar acids, these may be removed by washing with 
soda; separating the soda solution; and submitting the washed 
oil to distillation as above. 

By decomposing the sodium “carbonate” solution with dilute 
acid, the tar acids may be separated and valued by Lowe’s 
method. 

WASHING OF DISTILLATE, 


(a) Carbon Bisulphide.—The distillate is shaken in a separater 
with 30 c.c. of 10 p.ct. alcoholic potash; and the potassium 
xanthate formed is removed by washing with three successive 
water-washes of 100 ¢.c., 50 c.c., and 30 c.c. respectively—the last 
washing being drained off as closely as possible. 

(b) Unsaturated Bodies, Bases, &c.—The oil from (a)is vigorously 
shaken with 20 c.c. of C.O.V. per 250 c.c. of distillate for five 
min. ; allowed to stand for half-an-hour ; and the lower acid layer 
drawn off. [The line of separation is sometimes difficult to see; 
but may be readily found by cautiously pouring a few cubic 
centimetres of. water down the inside of the separator, so as to 
rest on, but not mix with, the acid layer.] 

(c) Phenolic Bodies, &c.—The oil from (b) is shaken with 20 c.c. 
of 10 p.ct. caustic soda solution per 250 c.c. of distillate. The 
soda layer is separated after standing for half-an-hour; and the 
excess of soda is removed with a little water, which should be run 
down the inside of the separator and not violently shaken with the 
oil. [If this precaution bé not taken an emulsion may be formed 
which is very difficult to separate. ] 

The oil is now dried by standing over calcium chloride free 
from powder for at least two hours—preferably over night. The 
dried oil is measured, and the loss on washing noted. 

The purified oil now consists entirely of benzene, toluene, and 
solvent naphtha, with any paraffins present. 


FRACTIONATION. 


The dried and purified oil is next fractionated, using the same 
pot and column as in the preliminary distillation. The distillate 


should drop from the end of the condenser at the rate of one 
drop per second; the following fractions being collected and 
measured : 
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The volumes of benzene, toluene, and solvent naphtha are re- 
presented by: 
B 
2 


Benzene 


nit ‘® 


Toluene . c 


Solvent naphtha. .. d 


The specific gravities of the fractions a, ), and c, are taken, 
and should be at least ‘883, °878, and -868 respectively at 60° 
Fabr. 

Low specific gravities indicate the presence of paraffins, the 
amount of which may be approximately determined from the 
amount by which the observed gravity falls short of the standard. 


iti 


USE OF CRUDE NAPHTHALENE AS FUEL FOR 
INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES. 


By J. H. Wittis, Assoc.M.Inst.Mech.E. 


Tue use of commercially pure naphthalene as a fuel for internal 
combustion engines was tried ten or twelve years ago, and I 
believe since, but as far as I am aware not with much success. 
Several different methods have been patented—notably of German 
and French origin. One of the plans proposed was to dissolve 
the naphthalene in one of theordinary liquid fuels, such as benzol 
or petrol; but though these liquids will hold from 20 to 30 p.ct. of 
naphthalene in solution, considerable trouble is experienced when 
the mixture is vaporized in a carburettor of the ordinary spray 
type, as the naphthalene is liable to separate at the spray and 
deposit in the choke-tube and induction-pipe. In the latter case, 
one great difficulty is that the naphthalene must be quite devoid 
of any foreign matter, otherwise the jet or jets would rapidly 
become blocked-up. 

As far as I am able to ascertain from published reports, the 
quantity of naphthalene made (and sold as such) in this country, 
if used as fuel, would be equal to approximately ro million gallons 
per annum. This is entirely ignoring the naphthalene that is sent 
away in creosote oil; such creosote oil often holding from 10 to 
30 p.ct. of naphthalene, some of which will settle-out in the creo- 
sote oil rail-tanks, consequent upon a drop in the temperature of 
the atmosphere. A good deal of naphthalene from this particular 
source might be recovered, if it were in sufficient demand. 

Some crude naphthalene contains from 1o to 15 p.ct. of the 
creosote oil from which it has been extracted; and this oil de- 
presses the solidifying point from (say) about 79°5° C. down to 58° 
or 60°C. This latter would bea very poor crude indeed as com- 
pared with those naphthalenes I have examined, which were ex- 
tracted in connection with benzol and toluol recovery from coal 
gas. I should say, however, the worst crude naphthalenes which 
are sold at about £5 or £6 per ton might be whizzed in a centri- 
fugal apparatus at a very little additional cost per ton, and made 
perfectly suitable for internal combustion engines, if used on the 
lines of the method which we adopted in the experiments described 
below. In fact, I am of opinion that it is quite worth while ex- 
perimenting on almost any standard type of heavy oil engine, with 
a view to seeing what percentage of creosote it would be safe to 
have in the crude naphthalene fuel. I feel sure that there is no 
need to use commercially pure naphthalene, which now commands 
abnormally high prices. It was the great difference in price be- 
tween commercially pure naphthalene and crude naphthalene 
which was responsible for the evolution of a design for a vaporizer 
which could deal with the poorer quality of material. 

The method which my partner (Lieut. G. G. Wilson) and I 
have protected is free from all the objections which are inherent 
to the use of a spray-type carburettor, in that the molten naph- 
thalene is not required to pass through any small diameter pipes 
or through a spray. Nor need we dissolve it in any other liquid 
fuel, though it is likely that it would be quite possible to use a 
mixture of benzol, petrol, and naphthalene, and probably even 
paraffin, or the like fairly heavy oil, with our method. 








THE VAPORIZER EXPLAINED. 


The vaporizer used in the experiments is of the “ surface ” type; 
and its success with naphthalene alone as a fuelis influenced very 
much by (if not wholly dependent on) the fact that the vapour 
pressure of naphthalene rises very rapidly when the temperature 
rises above that required to melt it. I will allude to this later 
on. Meantime, referring to the drawing [p. 66], it will be seen 
that the experimental vaporizer is self-contained, and was used 
both as a vaporizer and as the fuel storage vessel. It consists of 
a rectangular exhaust jacketed vessel, built-up iu thin steel plate ; 
all joints being oxy-acetylene welded. The engine to which I 
fitted the apparatus is ot about 10 B.H.P. and is one installed in . 
a motor launch. It is a four-cylinder engine, running at about 
1000 revs. per min. under full load. The exhaust and inlet mani- 
folds are, very conveniently, one above the other, so that the inlet 
gases are kept hot right up to the valves. 

It will be seen that this apparatus was bolted close up to the 
main inlet to the induction manifold, and that an exhaust jacketed 
tee piece was fitted. To the bottom arm of this tee the ordinary 
petrol carburettor was attached at the flange marked A on the 
drawing. From the exhaust-pipe B, a small diameter pipe was 
connected, to lead a proportion of the exhaust gases round the 
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jacketed chamber in which the naphthalene was to be melted 
The back-pressure thrown by the silencer at the extreme end of 
the exhaust-pipe was sufficient to cause the difference of pressure 
required to force some of the exhaust gases round the vaporizer 
and out to the atmosphere at the point C, where any evidence of 
incomplete combustion would be easily perceived. 

It will be noticed that a division-plate was welded along the 
whole length of the exhaust jacket at the bottom of the chamber, 
for the purpose of carrying the exhaust gases to the far end of the 
vessel, whence they return, and finally have their exit vid the 
jacketed tee which is marked D, and through the orifice C above 
mentioned. 

Turning to the details of the vaporizing vessel, the proportion 
of the air which it was proposed to carburet approximately to 
saturation is drawn in by the suction of the engine at the point E, 
following the course of the arrows, and down the vertical stand- 
pipe F, past the butterfly valve G, and so into the main induction 
manifold. 

The uncarburetted air supply is taken through the existing 
petrol carburettor, the jet of which has been closed. The throttle- 
valve H (shown in the cross-section) now acts as an air-control 
valve. This main supply of air is preferably warmed from the 
heat of the exhaust-pipe, so as to prevent the temperature of the 
whole mixture of explosive gas from dropping, and to keep it, 
rather, at an increased temperature, until it reaches the engine 
cylinders. At the point marked I, a thermometer will be seen, 
which was fixed for the purpose of observing any variation in the 
temperature of the molten naphthalene. 

The feed to the vessel was accomplished in the following man- 
ner: The diaphragm J extends the full width of the apparatus, so 
that the chamber K, which is fitted with a loose lid, is, when the 
naphthalene is molten, sealed off from that part of the vessel in 
which the carburation of the air takes place. To begin with, the 
chamber K was simply filled right up with loose naphthalene 
crystals. The naphthalene used was a crude naphthalene, but 
of fairly good quality, and was extracted during the process of 
benzol and toluol recovéry from coal gas, and did not contain a 
high percentage of creosote oil. As soon as the first naphthalene 
had melted, further quantities were filled into the chamber K, 
until the whole level of molten naphthalene rose to about the posi- 


tion shown on the drawing. The amount of heat—i.e¢., the pro- | 


portion of the exhaust gases necessary to maintain the required 
temperature of the chamber—was regulated by the cock shown on 
the drawing. 

Tue First ExPERIMENT. 


For the first experiment, the naphthalene vaporizer was filled 
up with fuel in the manner described. The engine was started, 
and run for five or ten minutes on petrol. The melting-point of 
the naphthalene was rather under 79° C. (79'8° being the melting- 
point of pure naphthalene). 

When the naphthalene in the exhaust jacketed chamber had 
reached a temperature of about 130° C., the petrol was turned off 
completely both at the cock and jet. At the same time, the butter- 
fly valve G was opened; and by regulating the throttle on the 
petrol carburettor, which was now simply an air-controlling valve, 
the engine ran on crude naphthalene alone—the boat being under 
way. It was found that, by taking approximately 1-13th of the air 
through the carburettor, and saturating it with C,)Hs vapour at 
a temperature of about 135° C., and mixing this with the other 
1a-13ths of uncarburetted air just before entering the inlet mani- 
fold, very satisfactory running of the engine was obtained. At 
first some difficulty was experienced in regulating the mixture of 
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NAPHTHALENE VAPORIZER. 


carburetted and secondary air, as unfortunately the butterfly 
valve G was a very poor fit in the stand-pipe. However, this was 
overcome by opening the valve wide, and simply adjusting the 
air supply to suit. 

I ran the engine under full load for about an hour or so, and 
found it possible to rapidly regulate the secondary air so that the 
exhaust was absolutely clean. In fact, it was only for a few 
seconds that the mixture was rich enough to give out a black 
smoke. I had little difficulty with carburation, even when the 
temperature of the naphthalene varied between 130° and 160° C.; 
and, furthermore, the level of the fuel in the chamber rose and 
fell as the naphthalene crystals were fed thereinto. 

Owing to pressure of business, we have been unable to carry 
out the experiments on this engine as far as we would have liked, 
as the apparatus was only working for a few hours in all; but 
there is every evidence that this method of surface carburetting 
is quite the most suitable for dealing with naphthalene in its 
crude state. The engine has since been dismantled for examina- 
tion; and in spite of the fact that I purposely ran with a rich mix- 
ture for some little time, there was comparatively little fouling 
in the cylinders. It is worthy of note, however, that what little 
deposit was found consisted of light flakes of lamp-black. When 
the mixture was sufficiently rich, this lamp-black was actually 
blown out of the exhaust-pipe; but on re-adjusting the air supply, 
the exhaust became quite clear. The period for which the engine 
was run was not sufficiently long to prove conclusively that little 
or no fouling would occur. However, I think it is certainly ad- 
visable to keep the temperature of the water-jackets rather higher 
than is usual when using petrol as fuel. 

It will be quite understood, I think, that this vaporizer is not 
supposed to be anything more than a purely experimental one, 
as it has been the intention all along to heat the main body of 
fuel (to melting-point only) on the main exhaust pipe itself. The 
vaporizing chamber would be directly connected thereto, and the 
liquid naphthalene would run from the main chamber into the 
vaporizing chamber, where its temperature would be increased to 
the degree necessary. 


NAPHTHALENE AS A FUEL. 


It is very unlikely that it will ever be possible to use naphtha- 
lene as a fuel generally, both because of the fact that there would 
not be a sufficient quantity available, and because undoubtedly 
it is very difficult to design a vaporizing apparatus for this fuel 
which would be easily fitted to almost any type of engine. Re- 
verting to the question of the amount of this fuel available, it is 
probable a quantity equivalent to about 5 or 6 million gallons a 
year is now sold for use in the manufacture of firelighters. 

There is a great deal of variation in the quality of naphthalene 
extracted at different benzol recovery installations, and the 
melting-point varies between about 68° and 79°C. A test was 
made for the specific gravity of a sample of good quality crude 
naphthalene, with the following result : 


Sp. Gr. 
Crude naphthalene crystals filled into cylinder without pressing *468 
& “9 liquid and at 79°5° C. . ca) oe le 
” a EES HS ee ow; a 
” ” 1 oes AE 0°956 
” ” molten and re-cast, in solid (at 18°7° C ) 1°rs 


[Compared with water at 15°5° C.] 


It will be seen from the above figures that, for the same gallon- 
age (if one may use this term in connection with a solid), the 
crude naphthalene crystals occupy a very much larger space 
tham erdinary liquid fuels. But although this is eertainly an 
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objection, it is, in a measure, counterbalanced by the fact that 
crude naphthalene is, on the other hand, a much easier and safer 
material to store. It should be pointed out, however, that it 
is extremely easy to compress crude naphthalene into cakes or 
blocks without melting it, which meets the objection that might 
be advanced to the comparatively large space it occupies. 

With regard to calorific value, it compares quite well with petrol 
and paraffin; the following being the figures: 


B.Th.U. per lb. 
Paraffin, calorific value, approximate . 20,100 
Petrol 18,700 


Naphthalene (pure), calorific value . 17,395 


In view of the very great shortage of fuel in this country, it is 
astonishing to find that any proportion whatever of this commo- 
dity is allowed to be employed for the purpose of making fire- 
lighters, &c., when it might be put to a very much more important 
use as a fuel for internal combustion engines—not the least of its 
advantages being that its cost is, at the present time, about one- 
half that of paraffin. 

I am given to understand that the official view taken is that, 
though the possibility of using naphthalene is known, they think 
the supply of the commodity would be insufficient if a consider- 
able demand were to arise for use in motors; and the present 
advantage of cheapness would be speedily lost! Under present 
conditions of restrictions and of control of prices, it is very hard 
to see how this point could arise. 

_In conclusion, I am very glad to acknowledge the value of the 
discussions which I have had with Mr. T. F. E. Rhead, M.Sc., 
towards the latter part of the experiments. 


[Mr. Willis and Lieutenant Wilson were both of them on the 
Engineering Staff of the Birmingham Corporation Gas Depart- 
ment; while the former has for the past three years been Assistant 


to Captain R. S. Hilton, in his work for the Ministry of Muni- 
tions.— Eb. “ G. J.”] 





ACCIDENT PREVENTION IN GAS UNDERTAKINGS. 


The need for educating employees in the matter of accident 
prevention has been emphasized by Mr. E. L. Davies, in a paper 


presented at the recent annual Safety Congress held in New York. 
His experience goes to show that safety work and accident pre- 
vention in gas companies require a carefully worked out, and 
properly run, safety organization; investigations made by him re- 
vealing the fact that, in a company sending out 400 million c.ft. 
of gas a year, of the 42 accidents which occurred from Jan. 1, 191 5: 
to Aug. I, 1917, 34, or 81 p.ct., were directly due to the gross care- 
lessness of the employees. 

‘The safety organization of the Queen’s Borough Gas and Elec- 
tric Company, of Far Rockaway (N.Y.), with which Mr. Davies is 
connected, is, with a few exceptions, of the type approved by the 
National Safety Council ; and he believes it is applicable to almost 
any sized gas company. Thereis a central safety committee, made 
up of the operating officials of the company, with a chairman and 
secretary ; and careful minutes are kept of the proceedings. The 
committee receives reports from a committee of safety and sani- 
tation consisting of three employees, who remain in office for 
three months, at the end of which time a new committee is 
appointed. In this way, a total of twelve men inspect the pro- 
perties every year ; for it is the duty of the committee to make an 
inspection of all the company’s properties during its term, and 
to hand in a written report, which is gone over carefully by the 
central committee. A joint meeting of the two is then held, at 
which the various suggestions are discussed and passed on; a 
list of approved items being sent to the various heads of depart- 
ments to be carried into effect. A copy of this report is handed 
to the succeeding committee, in order that they may not repeat 
suggestions already made. Another duty of the committee is to 
investigate all important accidents occurring in connection with 
the undertaking, and to make a report, with recommendations 
for preventing a repetition. These investigations have been found 
to be particularly valuable. Employees know that if they cause 
an accident attention will thus be directed to them; and it also 
seems that they take the committee’s criticism in better spirit 
than they do that coming from an official. 

The accident reports are posted on bulletin boards provided for 
the purpose. In addition, at the monthly meetings of employees 
and their families, which are held in the Company’s auditorium, 
short lectures and discussions on safety take place. Other safety 
meetings are arranged once a month, in the Company’s time, 
which all employees other than office men attend. Again, every 
month a money prize is awarded to the employee who, in the 
opinion of the central committee, composes the best essay on 
safety work—a different phase being selected each time. At the 


end of the year, the winners of the monthly prizes compete for a 
larger money-prize. 


a 


A meeting of the London and Southern District Junior Gas 
Association will take place on Friday, at which a paper (illustrated 
by lantern slides) will be read by Mr. W. Newton Booth, B.Sc., 
of the Royal Arsenal Gas Department, Woolwich, on “ Some 
War-Time Lessons for the Gas Industry.” 








SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
(WESTERN DISTRICT) 





An Ordinary Meeting of the Western District of the Scottish 
Junior Gas Association was held in the Royal Technical College, 
Glasgow, on Saturday Dec. 15—Mr. ALEXANDER WaricuT (the 
President) in the chair. 


The PresIDENT at the outset explained that a letter had been 
received from Mr. William Bennett, tendering his resignation 
as a member of the Council, and expressing willingness to give a 
medal for the best paper read next year. The offer was accepted, 
and Mr. Walker, of Johnstone, was appointed to fill Mr. Bennett’s 
place on the Council. 


Mr. J. Beveripce (Airdrie) then read a paper, entitled 
NOTES ON HIGH-PRESSURE DISTRIBUTION. 


The following notes have been compiled in the hope that they 
may be of some interest to sellers of gas in general and distribu- 
tion men in particular. Certain towns are favourably placed, as 
shopping or trading centres, and as a rule are surrounded more 
or less by outlying districts which might easily be supplied with 
gas from the main source of supply. Herein frequently lies an 
untapped source for the development of gas sales, and consequent 
increase of revenue. 


DeEvELoPiInG GAs SALES. 


Presuming there is such a field for development, the first duty 
is to canvass the district and ascertain the probable number of 
slot-meter installations, and possibilities for cooking and heating 
apparatus; and if there are any factories where gas might be 
adopted for lighting, motive power, or industrial purposes. Gene- 
ral knowledge of the district and prospects of future developments 
will prove a useful guide as to determining the size of mains and 
services. After compiling this information, and estimating the 
cost of various installations, &c., the method of procedure may 
be outlined as follows : 


1.—Take levels of roads, note and record the varying altitudes 
of the pipe track, number of traps, and specials required. 

2.—Note condition of soil, whether newly made-up or if of a 
solid nature, and whether clay or if an acid nature. 

3.—Traffic on roads should also be noted. Inthe case of heavy 
traffic, trouble is almost inevitable, through vibration and 
possible subsidence. Particular care must be taken in 
selecting suitable pipes and in making joints. 

4.—The evils attending the laying of gas mains and services in 
recently made-up ground are too obvious to be reiterated 
here. 


Leaking joints are a source of great trouble and expense, and 
are at times very difficult to locate, particularly when the top 
crust of the roadway has become consolidated—the escaping gas 
frequently travelling a considerable distance before finding egress 
to the atmosphere. Where ground has been made up with ashes, 
there is the evil of subjecting the mains to an acid bath and con- 
sequent rapid corrosion. In the latter soil, steel mains covered 
with a special solution, wrapped in canvas, and the whole finally 
coated, are to be recommended, and in my own experience have 
proved to be the correct solution. 

In cases where several areas depend upon one centre of manu- 
facture and distribution, the districts may be supplied inde- 
pendently of each other from the same high-pressure main and 
separately governed. By this method, each district is assured of an 
adequate supply at correct pressure, without adversely affecting 
any other district. Where comparisons are required to show 
to what extent the revenue justifies the capital expenditure, and 
also to ascertain the consumption, leakage, &c., of each district, 
the above methods are necessary. Where it is found necessary 
to ascertain the leakage in any particular district, a Thorp 
meter may be connected at the outlet of the district governor, 
and the consumption per hour can be recorded on a chart show- 
ing the 24 hours run, which would assist in detecting any faults 
along the pipe line or in the services. The disadvantage of this 
system is the fixing of the boundary line of a gas-main for each 
particular district. It also necessitates duplicating in some parts, 
which involves extra capital expenditure and increased mainte- 
nance charges. 

METHODS OF DISTRIBUTING. 


Take the following three as being most commonly in use: 


I. Arterial System.—In this system the district is supplied 
through one or more station governors, and all connected into 
one trunk main. All distributing mains are re-connected into one 
another, forming one continuous main. 

1.—The advantages of this system are that there are no “ dead- 
ends; the gas always circulating through the pipes, with the 
result that stale gas cannot accumulate in parts where there is 
little consumption. 

2.—In the event of a stoppage in the main caused by naphtha- 
lene, water, subsidence, &c., there is no complete stoppage of 
supply, as the main is supplied from both ends. 

3.—In fixing a branch pipe there is no need for the temporary 


bye-pass generally required, thereby lessening costs and speeding- 
up work. 
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The disadvantages are that the high-lying districts will receive 
extra pressure, which also has a tendency to partially exhaust the 
low-lying districts. To overcome this difficulty, district governors 
must be fixed; but if too many were required, the distribution 
system would become very clumsy from a practical point of view, 
and stoppages might be accumulating in the main a considerable 
time before being detected. 

II. The Separate District System.—In this system the district is 
divided up into parts, each having its own trunk main and station 
governor. The advantage of this system is that each district can 
be regulated according to circumstances, without affecting any 
other district. 

The disadvantage of this system is the duplicating of the mains 
in some parts, which would increase the capital expenditure. 

III. The High and Low System.—In the high and low system 
the district is divided-up into two sections; the low and high 
lying districts each having its own main and station governor. 

The advantages are that each district is governed according to 
requirements, and also low-lying districts are not robbed of pres- 
sure. The disadvantages are the choosing of boundary lines 
and also the necessity of having an attendant to regulate the 
governors to the required pressure at different periods. 


In setting out a new district, the following must be remembered 
—to give an ample supply to every consumer, and to allow for 
future developments. This precaution is sometimes lost sight of, 
with the result that the distribution system and consumers suffer 
afterwards. 

MAIN JOINTS AND JOINTING. 


The spigot and socket joint has been the most common one in 
use during a considerable time, and is till so to-day—being cheap 
and easily made. It also allows for a little deflection, and pipes 
can be cut to,any length and easily jointed-up again. It is alsoa 
common joint of no special construction. The joints in cast-iron 
mains take up all the expansion and contraction, also vibration. 
As the expansion, &c., of lead to iron is 4 to 1 approximately, one 
can judge as to the soundness of the joint if subjected to varia- 
tions in temperature. 

The ordinary socket-and-spigot joint can be made in different 
ways ; but molten lead is the most common medium. Mains are 
made of cast iron, wrought iron, and steel. Cast iron should be 
dense, tough, perfectly homogeneous, and of great tensile strength, 
not soft to a porous degree, neither so hard that cracking occurs 
when cut with the chisel. 


Analysis of Good Cast Ivon. 


92°32 Iron 2°00 Silicon 
0°28 Carbon (combined) o'o5 Sulphur 
3°10 », (average graphitic) 1°40 Phosphorus 


0°85 Manganese 


Pipes should be cast with sockets downwards, and should be as 
dense as possible. Wrought-iron pipes up to 3 in. are sometimes 
employed ; but the introduction of steel has limited their use. 


DIFFERENT KINDS OF STEEL PIPEs. 


Mannesmann steel pipes are made of solid drawn steel, round 
or oval as required. They are flexible, and have less weight than 
cast iron. The disadvantages are that special service connections 
are required, as the main is not thick enough to allow of boring 
and tapping in the usual way, unless the pipes are specially 
ordered. There is also the riveted, lap-welded, and lock-bar 
steel pipes. Each may be used according to the class of work 
employed. 

Considering the difference between steel and cast iron from 
various points of view, I am convinced that steel is the correct 
material, provided the mains are laid with welded joints and well 
coated with suitable solution. 


Advantages of Cast Iron and Steel. 


| 














Cast Iron. Steel. 

Advantages. Disadvantages. Advantages. Disadvantages. 
Strong Liable to fracture | Durable | Higher cost 
Moderate cost and corrosion Light | Liable to get 
Durable Suitable for bridge damaged when 
Easily managed work jute cloth or 

Longer lengths covering is dis- 
and fewer joints turbed 
Less leakage 








Hicu-PressurE DistTRIBUTION. 


Gas supplied at 1 lb. per square inch or more is termed high- 
pressure gas, as a distinction from the low or normal town pres- 
sures. High pressure is frequently taken advantage of when 
supplying outlying districts at a considerable distance from the 
works, or where mains have become too small. In the latter case 
the high-pressure main would feed into the low-pressure main, 
after being first reduced by a governor. For example, take a dis- 
trict where the supply has become inadequate. There are three 
methods available. 

The first method is to increase the size of the trunk main. But 
this involves heavy capital expenditure, and there is also the diffi- 
culty of laying mains in crowded streets. The advantages are its 
simplicity and centralization of contact with the station governor 





The second method is to erect a small gasholder in the out- 
lying district, which would cause extra capital expenditure in pur- 
chasing a suitable site and erecting a holder. An attendant would 
be required to look after the filling of the holder, also to keep the 
water from freezing in the winter time, and regulate the station 
governor. 

The third method is to run a high-pressure main to the parts 
which will be of greatest benefit, and feed into low-pressure mains 
at different points through a governor or governors. bs gle 
A point in high-pressure distribution that is frequently raised is 
the loss in the illuminnting value of the gas. It has been found 
that gas, after compression, has the power of increasing its hydro- 
carbon content; in other words, it has the power of re-absorbing 
a certain amount of the hydrocarbons compressed out. For 
example, 16:1 gas compressed to 200 lbs. per square inch when 
reduced to normal c.p. pressure picked up 2°31 candles. 

In Airdrie, gas is delivered to a low-lying district a mile from the 
works, and also to another district six miles from the works. To 
give an adequate supply, boosting through a high-pressure main 
is carried out to a suitable point on the district, then reduced by 
means of a governor to town pressure—viz., 44 in. A regulating 
governor is fixed on the compressors. This regulates the speed 
according to the output, and maintains a steady pressure on 
the outlet of the compressor. We compress up to 3 lbs. per 
square inch on the inlet of the governor, and reduce this to 
45-1oths on the outlet side of the governor. ; 

In 1914, we laid 1500 yards 6-inch steel pipe, dipped and coated 
with Angus Smith’s solution, with welded joints; the traps, &c., 
being jointed by means of a cast-iron flange and socket. This 
caused us to run the flange with molten lead and caulk in the 
usual way. Then we bolted the trap to this flange by means of 
four bolts and nuts. We laid an average of 120 yards per day. 
The jointer gave us 16 joints per day of 7 hours. Our own men 
did all the wrapping of the juints in the trench after the main 
was tested each morning to a pressure of g lbs. per square inch— 
this being all that we could get from the small compressor at that 
time. We have now put in a larger compressor, as the small one 
was beginning to be inadequate for the work it had.to do. 

A brief description of the two compressors may be of interest. 
No. 1 booster is of the positive type, to pass 8000 c.ft. per hour; 
drawing the gas from the 18-in. main immediately before the town 
governor, and boosting into a special 4-in. main which leads out 
to supply both districts. ; ‘ 

No. 2 type is a two-blade compressor, with a capacity of 
15,000 c.ft. per hour. The number of revolutions is 125 per 
minute, against a pressure of 3 lbs. per square inch, driven by an 
engine sufficient for developing the necessary power with 40 lbs. 
steam pressure per square inch. 7 om 

There is also a diaphragm steam regulator No. 5, with equili- 
brium steam throttle and stop valve. The inlet and outlet valves 
are of the screw-down pattern, with hand wheels for opening and 
closing. 

Cost of High-Pressure Main from New Town Cross to Car 
Terminus. 
1196 yards of 6-in. steel pipe, at 4s. 14d. per yard . £246 12 4 





Governor and connections. ee 
Buildings PT ee ss i tah (a, ae 
I ae ik ee 8 9 2 9 
163 welded joints, atis.6d.each. . . . .. .- 12 4 6 
WHGMEPEEMO 6 6 tt tt el EE TG LO 

Contractor’s price for cutting track to inlet of 
governor . ee ae ek a” ee ee 108 II II 
£437 19 5 


Total cost of governors and connections, also high-pressure main, build- 
ings, &c., £532 2s. 9d.—an approximate cost of 7s. 4d. per yard over all. 


GOVERNORS. 


The governors are of the diaphragm type, supplied by the 
Bryan Donkin Company, of Chesterfield, and have never given us 
any trouble since they were first started. The diaphragms are 
taken out annually for overhauling, and treated with a mixture of 
beeswax, fat, and diaphragm oil, which is rubbed into the dia- 
phragm. This is very helpful as a preservative. : 

In the governor-house are a mercury gauge on the inlet and a 
water-gauge on the outlet. Thus the pressure can be seen at 
any time. There are also a mercury gauge and a 6-in. diameter 
steam-gauge fixed at the works, to show at what pressure the 
compressor is running. The head stoker is responsible for the 
running of the compressor. 


SLot INSTALLATION Work. 


We have two outlying districts which we finished completely 
with all fittings up to consumer’s burner in the following manner. 
When permission was received from the landlord to allow the Gas 
Department to fix-up his property with gas, we asked him to accept, 
by contract, reponsibility for all repairs to the inside pipes from 
the outlet of the meter after a period of five years. The consumers 
agreed to pay 6d. per 1000 c.ft. extra per quarter ; the meter being 
set to give gas at 4s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. (the price for slot meters 
in Airdrie). The agreement was for five years, or to be ex- 
tended if the amount required had not been recovered. This 
scheme has worked very well ; and we have practically no trouble 
with the consumers. ’ 

The houses are nearly all on the ground floor, and consist of 
two apartments. The method of gas-fitting was as follows. The 





at the works. 


service pipe was of 3-in. steam quality m.R. tube, finished by a 
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j-in. to 4-in. main tap, then 4-in. compo. pipe connecting the meter 
inlet. From the meter, $-in. compo. pipe was run past the kitchen 
bracket, then reduced to #-in. from the room bracket, which was 
fastened to the wall by means of a wood block. A 2-in. branch 
was taken down to the mantlepiece bracket, and from this the 
connection was made for the grill or ring, which we supplied free 
of hire. The average cost per house worked out at 17s. 6d. each. 
In houses of more than two apartments, extra was charged for 
fittings. This had to be paid for immediately the job was finished. 
The cost of the whole scheme for one district, consisting of 311 
slot consumers, 72 ordinary consumers, and 4 industrial con- 
sumers, was as follows: 


Trench cutting contract . £298 17 3 
Pipes, &c. "ee ea 957 4 4 
aes ee a 227 18 I 
a 40 0 0 
wo cemee, Sten. Geen. sw kw lt tl 212 6 
Stocomers,atfaeach. ...... 62 00 
Se se ee om 6 
Gas-fitting houses . oe 264 7 0 
Meters and other expenses . 446 6 4 








$2300 0 oO 

The following statement shows the capital expenditure and 
income derived from the sale of gas in the new area. 

The capital expended in the extension of gas-mains and pro- 
viding services, meters, cookers, grills, rings, and hot-plates, 
amounted to £2300. 

The number of consumers supplied was as follows: 


Revenue for Year. 








311 slot meters £767 18 o 
72 ordinary meters . 187 13 8 
4 industrial meters. 281 7 11 
Cooking appliances . 4619 4 
£1283 18 11 


This statement was on the provisions of the 1904 Gas Order, 
when 35 years were allowed for the repayment of capital. 


Expenditure. 
Repayment of capital for one year on £2300, 








based on a redemption period of 35 years . £65 13 0 
Interest on £2300 for one year, at 5 p.ct II5 0 O 
Net cost of gas at consumer’s burner, in- 

cluding all charges, except parliamentary 

and deprectiation, 6,933,000 c.ft. at 2s. 9°9d.° 777 I 5§ 

Total expenditure - £957 14 5 

Revenue. . 
Sale of gas as per abstract. . 1283 18 11 
Net profit . . $326 4 6 


The second statement was based on a 20 years’ loan ; and the 
net profit in this case was {100 13s. 2d. 

In conclusion, I may say that this scheme has been a most suc- 
cessful one from every point of view, and is still on the increase. 
Owing to the war, however, all applications for cooking and heat- 
ing have been cancelled ; but when normal times return, we hope 
to increase our consumption very considerably. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. A. Paterson (Glasgow) asked if Mr. Beveridge found that the 
welded mains had shown signs of expansion or contraction, and, if so, 
what provision had been made, 

Mr. A. H. WuITELAw (Glasgow) said that the process of stiffening- 
up the low-pressure system was one to be recommended. The day of 
the high-pressure system had still to come. In Glasgow at present, 
though there was a huge demand for gas, the question seemed to be 
that of giving people as little as possible. He thought Mr. Beveridge 
was particularly fortunate at Airdrie. When they had a period of fog 
in Glasgow, the gas managers had a trying time to “deliver the goods.”’ 
Instead of giving good pressure at the meter, the burner, or gas-fire, it 
seemed to be a case of giving as little pressure as possible. When 
normal times returned, however, they were, as Mr. Beveridge had in- 
dicated, going to do great things. There certainly would be room for 
the stiffening-up of pressure. They could look forward to an extension 
of the boosting-up system. Some recent articles in the Technical 
Press had spoken of making the gas at the coal pit and distributing it 
for many miles, irrespective of distance. There might be a future for 
this. But the low-pressure system was a thing that would require to 
be worked out for many years before any new process of this kind could 
be introduced. He wondered if Mr. Beveridge had any experience of 
supplying large factories with high-pressure lighting, and what system 
of high pressure he adopted in factories. He had seen a high-pressure 
lamp in Glasgow on the previous day. Instead of compressing the gas, 
the air was compressed. Low-pressure gas was used ; and the lamp 
gave quite as good light in candle power as if the gas had been com- 
pressed. It seemed to him that a system of this kind would be very 
desirable in any factory. High pressure meant more leakage. But if 
the air was under compression in the pipes, it did not matter how much 
air was lost. , 

Mr. Joun Frazer (Dalmarnock) took it that what they had heard 
from Mr. Beveridge was really a lasting monument to their past Pre- 
sident, Mr. Currie. It showed his shrewdness in extending the mains 
to the outlying districts of Airdrie. The idea of boosting was certainly 
on the proper lines. One point he would like to commend—the fact 
that the Corporation of Airdrie had realized that it was high time that 
gas departments of cities, burghs, or towns should take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of the gas supply right from the works to the 








burner. He considered the gas departments of all corporations or 
companies should supervise the burners and have free maintenance. 
He had been asked the other day into a house to see how splendid the 
light in the hall was, and how bad inthe room! Surely the idea of 
supplying the house with burners and of piping the house was a step 
in the right direction. Airdrie certainly ought to be complimented on 
what it had done. 

Mr. D. T. Marwick (Greenock) thought that one of the things to be 
done after the war was the rooting-up of all fittings intenements. The 
fittings generally were too small. They were made for gas greatly 
different from that supplied to-day. They wanted a greater quantity 
of gas now—it was not so much a question of quality. Mr. Beveridge 
had touched upon the gas being compressed and gaining candle power. 
He did not think it would gain much. At Greenock they had a high- 
pressure system. There was no use putting on pressure at the works, 
if they were not going to get it right into the house. The subject 
would have to be settled after the war. 

Mr. WuiteE (Glasgow) referring to the question of consumers’ lights, 
said that undoubtedly the fittings to-day were more or less ancient. 
They were made ten or twelve years ago. Gas companies should 
endeavour to supply a fixed illuminating power and calorific value. 
The variation in his own house was from 400 to 500 B.Th.U. in a few 
hours, If gas companies could give one standard, were it ever so low, 
there would be less complaints from the consumer. 

Mr, ALEXANDER WriGuT (Lockerbie) wished to know what size of 
meters had been supplied in the Airdrie installations. Mr Marwick 
had spoken of high-pressure gas inGreenock. He might say—having 
been in Greenock for a long time—that the late Mr. Stewart, who 
retired 16 or 17 years ago, had wanted a new main put into Greenock, 
The Corporation dilly-dallied until, in the west of the town, they 
could scarcely obtain gas. His successor had a similar experience. 
So, too, had Mr. M‘Leod, who persisted in getting the main. The 
torpedo factory came on the scene, and they had to get the new main. 
They laid fully five miles of 8-in. pipe. The one fault was that parts 
of the streets were very narrow, and they could not get in a large 
main. This was one of the reasons why the high-pressure system was 
putin. The main was welded; and he understood it had stood very 
well, The high-pressure main had saved Greenock so far as gas was 
concerned, because, otherwise, they could not have supplied the gas, 
even with the vertical retorts. It was the torpedo factory that had 
forced the hands of the Corporation. Corporations were, indeed, very 
often difficult to move. 

Mr. BeEveERIDGE, in replying to the discussion, said that they had 
had no experience in regard to leakage. If there was any leakage, 
they would get it at the syphons. They had to supply only one fac- 
tory with 800-c.p. burners. They supplied the gas into the mill’s own 
holder, and the mill distributed the gas afterwards. The meters sup- 
plied for the one-roomed houses were two-light meters, and those for 
the two-roomed houses three-light meters Their gas was, on an aver- 
age, 154 c.p., and 520 B.Th.U. 








Sulphate of Ammonia Association Root Crop Competition.—The 
prizes have been awarded in the third annual patriotic root crop 
competition of the Sulphate of Ammonia Association—for the 
best 4 acres of mangels, the best 5 acres of swedes, the best acre 
of ox cabbage, and the best 3 acres of potatoes. The Judges’ 
reports state that the difference in weight between the manured 
crops and the unmanured or “control” plots affords unmistak- 
able testimony of the great value of sulphate of ammonia as a 
manure for all descriptions of root crops; increases of from 20 to 
30 p.ct. in the yields being shown in many instances. 

Synthetic Production of Phenol.—In consequence of the great 
demand for picric acid for war purposes, Signor F. Molinari re- 
cently told the Society of Italian Chemists that manufacturers in 
various countries are obliged to produce phenol in the synthenic 
way. The Societa Italiana Prodotti Esplodenti were producing 
last spring nearly 16 metric tons of chemically pure synthetic 
phenol, and nearly 28 tons of picric acid per day from pure 
benzene, made from the light oils (crude benzene and toluene) 
obtained from bye-product gas and coke-oven plants in Italy 
and a portion of the crude light oils imported from England. In 
England, various plants produce as much as 50 to 60 tons of 
picric acid per day; and in France the daily output of the Société 
Chimique des Usines du Rhéne alone has reached 150 tons of 
synthetic phenol, which is used almost entirely for the manu- 
facture of picric acid. 

South Wales and Scientific Research.—Mr. George Knox, 
Principal of the Treforest School of Mines, reporting on the sub- 
ject of scientific research in the South Wales coal industry, points 
out that a scheme may be organized and developed in two ways— 
the money to be provided either by the subscribing colliery com- 
panies and Government grants to form a research fund, or by the 
colliery companies acting independently. The Board of Manage- 
ment of the South Wales School of Mines have already approved 
of a scheme which could be put into operation without delay, and 
which provides for research in (a) low-temperature carbonization, 
including the microscopic investigation of coals ; (b) gas-producers 
suitable for Welsh inferior coals and smokeless fuels produced 
by low-temperature carbonization ; (c) investigation of South W ales 
clays, silica rocks, and dolomites for making highly refractory 
bricks; (d) ferro-concrete supports for underground workings. 
Mr. Knox estimates the cost of carrying out (a) and (b) in the 
laboratories at £1630 per annum. The investigations into South 
Wales clay would cost another £750 a year. The capital expen- 
diture, including new workshops, smithy, and foundry, would be 
£18,700. Salaries would come to £3350. A levy of 3d. per ton 
on the subscribing colliery companies would produce the whole 
capital expenditure and pay the salaries for two years. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


(We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents.) 








Government Restrictions on Supplies of Gas-Meters. 


S1r,—As there still seems to be some doubt as to the position with 
regard to the supply of meters to gas undertakings, I think it would be 
well to put the following facts before your readers, in order to save 
delay and disappointment. : 

1.—A limited quantity of various metals used in the manufacture of 
meters has been allotted to the makers by the Controller of the Priority 
Department of the Ministry of Munitions. . 

2.—This quantity was based on the makers’ estimate of what was 
absolutely necessary to enable them to carry out repairs and to supply 
meters for the replacement of those which are found to be past repair ; 
and experience tends to show that it is not likely to prove more than 
sufficient for these purposes. a ; 

3.—Owing to the ambiguous wording of the circular issued to gas 
undertakings by the Priority Department, under date Oct. 13 last, it 
was generally understood that they were entitled to order meters for 
new installations without further application to the Ministry. The 
makers were, however, at the same time forbidden to execute any 
orders for new meters unless accompanied by a declaration that they 
were required for replacements and not for new work. Later it was 
explained that gas undertakings requiring meters for new installations 
must obtain written permission of the Priority Department to purchase 
them; and it was then stated that this would only be granted under 
very special circumstances, and that any meters permitted to be sup- 
plied under such permission—including those required for filling gas 
bags on motor vehicles—would have to be made out of the material 
allotted to the makers for repairs and replacements. In the meantime, 
the manufacture of meters for export is not permitted. 

4.—Meters for direct Government work, or such as comes under 
Class A (i.e., P 4 or higher priority) should be ordered under their 
appropriate priority certificates; and the material for these would not 
come out of the ration—makers being entitled to order it specially. _ 

5.—The priority granted (viz., P 5) enables the makers to obtain 
most of the metals required; but with respect to tin plates and sheets 
it is of very little use, as the makers of these are unable to procure the 
necessary steel within any reasonable time under any priority lower 
than P 4. Moreover, since the makers applied for a ration of metals, 
quite a number of other necessary materials have come under control, 
or are now barely obtainable. 

6.—In addition to the restrictions placed by the Government on 
materials, the makers are feeling the shortage of skilled labour to a 
very serious extent. Dilution has not, up to the present, been per- 
mitted by the Sheet-Metal Workers’ Society, although a large propor- 
tion of the men formerly employed in meter factories have left to take 
up aircraft or other classes of war work. Consequently, the makers 
find themselves quite as much hampered by want of men as by shortage 
of materials. 

I hope the above statement will make the position clear to those who 
have not been in close touch with recent developments. 

FrEpD G. COCKEY, 
Chairman, Section V., 
of the Society of British Gas Industries. 
238, Kingsland Road, E. 2, Jan. 1, 1918. 
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Gas, Petrol, and Electricity for Motor Vehicles. 


S1r,—For some time I have been going to write to thank you for 
sending me an extract from your ‘* JOURNAL” commenting on my 
note in the ‘* Westminster Gazette ’’ on the Gas Traction Committee ; 
but something or other has delayed me. 

I read your comment with great interest; and I only dissent from 
the view that I am ‘‘ electrical to the backbone.’’ That is_perfectly 
true as between coal gas and electricity, but not as between petrol 
and electricity. I have become an advocate of the battery vehicle 
simply because the use of petrol machines is now restricted by the 
supply of motor spirit, and it seems absurd for us to go on glutting 
the market with petrol vehicles when there is not sufficient fuel to 
keep them at work. In this way, the motor industry is being 
strangled by its own increase; and knowing this, it rather annoys me 
that the motor journals should go on ignoring the helpfulness of the 
battery system. 

I have no doubt that many uses will be found for coal gas after the 
war; but I confess I cannot take it seriously, in spite of the good 


service it is now rendering. J. Owen, “ Motor” Editor. 
‘* Westminster Gazette,’ Lid., Tudor Street, E.C., Jan. 4, 1918. 


—_— 
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Calorimeters. 


S1r,—1 should be much obliged if any of your expert readers 
would, from practical experience, reply to the following. 

I propose to instal a calorimeter, but before doing so would like 
some advice as to which is best-—i.e., whether the ordinary calori- 
meter which requires considerable calculation and correction, or the 
total heat calorimeter which I understand requires comparatively 
little or no calculation or correction. 

Are the results obtained in either case practically the same, or does 
the total-heat machine, as its name would imply, give better results ; 
and, if so, to what extent? Of course, it is evident that one cannot 
obtain more heat from gas than it contains; but I wish to know 
through which apparatus the more reliable result can be ascertained. 

Any information on this subject which would guide me would be 


esteemed b 
d by LIGHT AND HEAT. 


Jan. 5, 1918. 








REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Distillation of Coal to Manufacture Gas. 


PINET, A., and DEBovr, A., of Paris. 
No. 10,207; July 13, 1915. Convention date, July 27, 1914. 

This invention. relates particularly to the distillation of coal where 
the coal travels in a thin layer over heated surfaces throughout the 
whole duration of the distillation ; and it consists in letting the coal 
slide in a thin layer all the time the distillation is going on, under the 
sole action of its weight, on or against a fixed heated surface which 
has a vertical or inclined surface, from the bottom of which the coal, 
transformed into coke, is continuously discharged. 






































A cross-section of a retort for the continuous distillation of pulver- 
ized coal also a longitudinal section are given. 

Coal which has been previously crushed is placed in the hopper A, 
the lower opening of which is obstructed by a cylinder B mounted so 
that it can rotate about its axis, and formed on its periphery with a 
series of V-shaped, narrow, and shallow grooves C. The hopper is 
placed above a furnace comprising a distillation chamber D in the 
shape of a horizontal prism having a lozenge-shaped section, a gas 
producer E, combustion flues F and air heating flues G (extending 
into contact with the walls of the chamber), and a water-sealed ex- 
tension H intended to receive coke. The coal distributed by the 
cylinder reaches the chamber D by passing through the conduits I 
formed in the upper walls. The coal spreads over the lower walls 
heated to a suitable temperature, and is distilled. Coke passing 
through an opening J, formed in the bottom of the distillation cham- 
ber, is received in the extension below. The length and the inclination 
of the partitions on which the coal slides, or between which it drops, 
*‘ are determined in such a manner that the drop is of a suitable dura- 
tion for a certain temperature,’’ so that the distillation should be com- 
plete when the charge reaches the opening J. 

The cylinder B receives a rocking movement; so that its grooves 
distribute the coal in the chamber D alternately on one face and on the 
other. The upper part of the hopper is open; so that the escape of gas 
through the grooves C is only impeded by the stock in the hopper. | It 
should be noted that this hermetic obstruction could only be obtained 
with powdered coal. 

To avoid the hopper being completely emptied, a safety device is 
provided, for automatically disengaging the operation of the cylinder 
as soon as the coal reaches a predetermined level. In a bearing K, a 
shaft is adapted to rock and slide, carrying a cross-member provided 
with two tappets and receiving a rocking movement under the action 
of a rod L. The tappets are normally maintained (under the action 
of a spring), in engagement with notches of a plate secured to one of 
the trunnions of the cylinder B, so that they impart to it the desired 
rocking movement. Further, upon a stationary shaft M, a disengaging 
lever N is adapted to rock, one end of which is connected by chains to 
a plate resting on the coal in the hopper. When the plate descends 
below a predetermined level, the lever disengages the tappets from the 
plate, so that the cylinder stops. 


Doors for Coke-Ovens and the Like.—No. 108,306. 


Koppers, H., of Essen-Ruhr, Germany. 
No. 9402; June 29, 1917. Convention date, July 22, 1916. 


This invention proposes to shape the border of the oven opening and 
the margin of the door in such manner that the borders at both sides 
and at the bottom of the opening lie in a front vertical plane ; while the 
top border of the opening lies in a plane at the rear of the front plane. 
The door for closing the opening is shaped accordingly—having the 
side and bottom margins of its back (from which a fireproof middle 
portion protrudes, as in the case of a stopper door) arranged in a plane 
corresponding to that of the side and bottom borders of the oven open- 
ing ; while its tep margin is in a rear plane flush with the inner surface 
of the projecting middle portion, and abuts against the top border of 
the opening. Joining portions are provided for connecting the top 
margin of the door in the rear plane to its side margins in the front 
plane. The side and bottom margins will then be kept removed by the 
fireproof middle portion from the intense heat in the interior of the 
oven, as in the case of a stopper door; and only the small portion of 
the edges of the door, consisting of its upper margin, will abut against 
the top border of the oven opening—this top border being near the 
interior of the oven. But as it is comparatively remote from the hottest 
parts of the oven, the heat will not be so liable to affect it in any case. 
With a door constructed according to this plan, the opening of the 
oven may be cleared by simply tearing the door from its place and 
pulling it upwards, like a sliding shutter. 
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Gas-Fires,—No. 110,974 


MEYER, W. H., of Eastbourne. 
No. 17,429; Dec. 5, 1916. 


This invention refers to a gas-fire with an open bottom—i.e., with- 
out the provision of a perpendicular plate to the lower part of the 
front. Within this space is arranged the burner (at an angle of 
from 45° to 50°) held in position by the lower part of the back of 
the fire frame, which is either cast at an angle or attached to the 
frame at the desired angle by brackets or angle irons. 














Meyer's Gas-Fire. 


As shown, the burner is arranged low down at the back of the 
fire recess, with a fire-clay brick slightly behind it and parallel with 
the burner. The fuel members are mounted as usual on the burner 
plate, and retained in position by a plate and bar. At the upper 
end of the lower brick back are three holes or apertures, close to 
the upper extremity of each groove, to admit the gas-flame to the 
upper brick which supports the upper series of the fuel-members. 
These holes lead from the lower brick back to grooves in the upper 
back supporting the upper fuel members. 


Controllable Gas and Air Nozzles for Coke-Ovens 
and Analogous Devices.—No. 111,053. 


BAGLEY, D., of Victoria Street, Westminster. 
No. 7800; May 31, 1917. 


This invention relates to gas-nozzles supplying and controlling the 
heating gases, or (alternatively) the air for combustion to the vertical 
or horizontal heating flues of rectangular coke-ovens and such struc- 
tures. 

Methods hitherto proposed or adopted when vertical heating flues 
are employed consist (according to the patentee) either of nozzles of 
refractory material in the base of the heating flues containing orifices 
of cross sectional area varying with the quantity of heating gases to 
be admitted to individual heating flues—which may be removed or 
interchanged by withdrawal through openings communicating with 
the tops of the vertical heating flues, providing the heating flues are so 
arranged to permit of such withdrawal—or are permanently built or 
fixed into the base of the heating flue. Numerous experiments have 
demonstrated that a deposition of carbon occurs within the orifices of 
the nozzles, due to dissociation of the heating gases during their 
passage through them, especially when the temperature in the com- 
bustion zone is raised by preheating the air for combustion. The 
orifices are thus constricted, and the passage of the heating gases is 
proportionately reduced, with consequent diminution of the tempera- 
ture within the heating flues. The means for practically correcting 
this disadvantage consist of passing air or steam through the nozzles in 
the ordinary form of vertical fluid regenerative ovens during such alter- 
nating periods when the gas supply is shut off from a series of the 
nozzles. But, in course of time, the deposition of carbon is increased 
to an extent necessitating either the changing of the nozzle or pro- 
longed exposure to oxygen containing gases or vapour. Means for 
varying the flow of gases through the orifices by adjustment of the 
individual nozzles are absent in both the fixed and the removable type ; 
and, if it be desired to employ a heating gas differing in quality from 
that originally projected, or to increase the quantity of gas flowing 
into individual heating flues, the nozzles controlling the heating gases 
supply to the whole series of vertical flues of the battery of ovens must 
be changed and others substituted therefor possessing orifices propor- 
tionate to, or suitable for, the changed conditions. 

The present invention consists of a contro!lable gas-nozzle for each 
vertical heating flue which may be removed or withdrawn through a 
passage communicating with a chamber beneath the oven—in contra- 
distinction to withdrawal through the specially designed heating flue 
and openings communicating with the upper portion of the oven struc- 
ture—through which the flow of heating gases may be regulated 
within any desirable limits by turning the plug within the nozzle 

through up to 360° by means of a tool inserted either through the 
passage communicating with the chamber beneath the oven, or through 
a passage leading from the top of the ovens structure and communi- 
cating with the vertical flue and so giving access to the nozzle, either 
with or without a second superimposed nozzle, likewise removable 
through a passage communicating with a chamber beneath the oven, 
for guiding the gases within the heating flue, possessing an orifice of 

Constant cross section, but in excess of that required to permit the 

passage of the required volume of heating gases. 

wren therefore provides an alternative means of withdraw- 
oth nozzles; a means of precisely and exactly regulating 


controlling nozzle to any desired quality or quantity of heating gases; 
and a means of avoiding the restriction of the flow of heating gases 
through restriction of the guide nozzle by the deposition of carbon. 


Gas-Burners for Cooking and Heating.—No. 111,116 


TInsteEy, W. P., and Nasu, J. G., of Fort Worth, Texas, U.S.A. 
No. 5000; April 25, 1916. 


This invention relates more particularly to burners for utilizing 
hydrocarbon gases for heating and cooking; and the object aimed at 
is to provide for the burning of premixed gases and for liberating 
nitrogen during the process of combustion, so that the nitrogen will 
not impede the combustion, and all the heat units can be utilized. 


Raising and Conveying Coal.—No, 111,427. 
Stuart, F. L., of Greenwich, Connecticut, U.S.A. 
No. 6244; May 2, 1917. 


For conveying, storing, and reclaiming material which has been 
stored, the inventor proposes to employ a bridge which may be moved 
from place to place on a track over places for storage. The bridge 
carries a conveyor, which receives material from a tripper connected 
to move with the bridge and which is associated with a main conveyor 
belt carrying the material from a source of supply. The delivery end 
of the bridge is connected to move with a hopper that receives material 
from the bridge conveyor and delivers to a belt conveyor for carrying 
the material to distant points. The bridge conveyor is associated with 
a tripper, which is movable across the bridge while still maintaining 
an operative relation with the bridge conveyor. The tripper will de- 
liver to any place beneath the bridge or to the hopper at the delivery 
end of the bridge. In order to reclaim or elevate material from piles 
beneath the bridge, a reclaiming elevator is carried by a truck movable 
on a track on the bridge, and which is provided with a shoot delivering 
to the bridge conveyor. The reclaiming elevator comprises a plough 
adapted to enter the lower portion of a pile of material, and which is 
provided with a conveyor set at a slight incline, and delivering to a 
vertically arranged conveyor, preferably of the bucket type. The con- 
veyor with the plough is so supported that it may be set at any desired 
angle and moved from place to place either towards, or into, the pile 
or away from it. j 


Sublimation of Naphthalene.—No. 111,774. 


TAYLOR, R. C., of Gorton, Manchester. 
No. 3104; March 2, 1917. 


This invention has for its object to provide simplified means whereby 
the evaporation of naphthalene may be expedited and the sublimates 
readily separated into at least two qualities. For this purpose, a 
stationary tank (usually steam heated) is provided to receive the crude 
naphthalene ; and means are furnished for stirring the naphthalene 
when heated, in such manner as to cause the heat to more rapidly 
penetrate and affect all parts of it. These means consist of a shaft 
carrying radially disposed arms, adapted to lie in the body of melted 
naphthalene, and to be rotated slowly by hand or power. A chamber 
is also provided, similar to that commonly used, but divided into two 
or more compartments; while the vapour from the tank is delivered 
into the chamber through a valve, which is adapted to deliver the 
vapour, in turn, to each of the compartments. 









T T 


ra 
Taylor's Plant for the Sublimation of Naphthalene. 


The illustration shows a somewhat diagrammatic general arrange- 
ment of a proposed installation, with a cross-sectional elevation and a 
cross-sectional p!an view of a detail drawn to an enlarged scale. 

The tank A is arranged below the level of the floor and within a 
housing, the top of which is inclined, while a door E is formed in the 
vertical side wall to give access for charging purposes. The top and 
side wall merge into a pipe G, upon the top of which is rotatably 
mounted a cowl H, the circumferential wall of which is cut away on 
one side to form an outlet I. The cowl projects into two compart- 
ments J K, located in an opening formed in the dividing wall L to re- 
ceive it. A chain carried around a groove formed at the bottom edge 
of the cowl is led over guide pulleys to a convenient position for mani- 





the flow of heating gases to the heating flues; a means of adapting the 


pulating purposes, and by means of which the cowl may be rotated to 
place the outlet in communication with either of the chambers J and K. 
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The latter are provided with discharge outlets in the form of shoots, 
adapted to deliver the contents into sacks (in the usual manner), and 
provided with doors giving access to the interior of the compartments. 

A vertical shaft O, carried by a bearing in the tank A, is keyed to a 
bevel wheel Q meshing with a second wheel bevel upon a shaft S 
actuated from any source of power. Mounted at the lower part of the 
shaft O are radially disposed arms T, inclined transversely so as to lie 
at an angle to the bottom of the tank. Steam-pipes U are arranged at 
the bottom of the tank; and in practice the arms are rotated through 
the power shaft and gearing so as to cause all parts of the melting 
naphthalene to be constantly forced on to, and around, the pipes, 
owing to the inclination of the arms. 

The vapour rising from the tank is delivered by the valve H first 
into one compartment (say, K), and then, by manipulating the chain, 
is caused to deliver it into the other chamber J, ‘‘ so that sublimates of 
different qualities are obtained separate from one another.” 





Regenerative Coke-Ovens.—No. 111,801. 
Bactey, D., of Victoria Street, Westminster. 
No. 7138; May 18, 1917. 


This invention relates to horizontal coke-ovens, equipped with verti- 
cal heating flues, in which the air for combustion is heated in re- 
generators prior to its admission to the heating flues. 

In the ordinary form of regenerative coke-oven, the heating flues 
(consisting of a plurality of vertical chambers placed between the side 
walls of carbonizing chambers adjacent to one another) are divided 
into two sections, alternately heated. Hot air from one regenerator 
rises into the heating flues of one section and meets the heating gases 
at a point contiguous to the bases of the heating flues. Combustion is 
effected ; and the products of combustion rise in the heating flues and 
pass into a horizontal conduit which leads the products of combustion 
to the other section of heating flues. The products of combustion then 
pass downwards through this section of heating flues, and enter another 
regenerator, giving up a part of their remaining and useful heat; and 
thence they pass outwards to a flue in communication with the stack. 
At appropriate intervals, the flow of air for combustion and heating 
gases is reversed—air rising through the regenerator previously heated 
by the products of combustion into the section of the heating flues in 
which the flow of combustion products has previously been in a down- 
ward direction ; combustion is effected ; and the products of combustion 
pass upwards into the horizontal passage conducting them to the other 
section of the heating flues, down which they pass to the regenerator. 

This method of operation is said to possess certain advantages, more 
particularly characterized by the uniform balance of the gases in the 
two sections of the heating flues and the regenerators, which aids the 
regular and consistent flow of the gases. But, as opposed to this, the 
coal charge contained in the coking chamber, which is in process of 
being distilled, is likewise subjected to alternating heating—the part 
adjacent to the section of heating flues in which combustion is being 
effected receiving heat during one period between the reversal of the 
gases, while in the other part there is little, if any, actual flow of heat 
towards the coking chamber, and in the lower part, during the major 
portion of the interval, the flow of heat is from the coking chamber to 
the products of combustion within the heating flues generally, pro- 
ducing a negative effect in the distillation of the coal charge. More- 
over, the side wall of the coking chamber adjacent to the zone of com- 
bustion in the lower parts of the heating flues is more intensely heated 
than the upper part, thereby protracting the period in which complete 
carbonization of the coal charge within the coking chamber is effected. 
The distillate gases from the coal charge are in consequence deleteri- 
ously affected, leading to loss or wastage of a part of their bye-products. 


The objects of the present invention are to provide means of simul-: 


taneously heating the whole of the side wall of a regenerative oven, in 
contradistinction to the ordinary method of alternately heating only 
one-half, and heating the upper parts of the side wall to the same de- 
gree as the lower—thereby greatly reducing the periods in which com- 
plete carbonization of the coal charge within the coking chamber is 
effected, and completely avoiding the deleterious effect of prolonged 
exposure of the distillate gases from the coal charge to the heat, there- 
by preventing any loss or wastage of a part of their valuable bye- 
products. In addition, the temperature differences in all parts of the 
side walls of the coking chamber and the adjacent heating flues are 
considerably less than in the ordinary form of coke-oven, so that ex- 
pansion or contraction of the refractory material forming the side wall 
and heating flues is confined within greatly reduced limits—thus mini- 
mizing and avoiding the formation of cracks leading to the loss of 
distillate gases, or their premature combustion. 

The invention consists of a regenerative coke-oven equipped with a 
series of vertical heating flues, the whole of which are alternately fired 
from their upper and lower extremities, erected upon a regenerator 
placed in the same plane as, and extending beneath the whole length 
of, the coking chamber, supporting a second regenerator placed in the 
same plane as, and extending above the whole length of, the coking 
chamber—each regenerator being arranged to alternately preheat the 
air required for the combustion of the heating gases within the whole 
series of vertical heating flues. The upper regenerator supplies pre- 
heated air when combustion is effected in the upper extremities of the 
heating flues, and the lower regenerator supplying preheated air when 
combustion is effected in the lower extremities of the heating flues. 


Machines for Making Incandescent Gas-Mantles. 
No. 111,815. 
CovUCHMAN, A., of Wandsworth, S.W. 
No. 11,776; Aug. 16, 1917. 


This machine for pleating and sewing incandescent gasmantles is 
of the type wherein a stationary toothed centre is employed upon which 
the tubular fabric is placed—the planting being effected by a pair of 





toothed members arranged on opposite sides of, and co-acting with, 
the centre. The sewing is effected while the fabric is held in a pleated 
condition, by means of a pair of reciprocating needles which on their 
forward movement transfix the pleats, and on their return movement 
(after being threaded) draw the ends of the shirring thread through 
pleats. The needles, side members, and needle threaders are connected 
with a rocking shaft mounted in bearings on the machine, so that the 
desired sequence of operations is effected by the swinging of a hand 
lever mounted fast on the shaft. 


Valves for Controlling, Reversing, and Bye-Passing 
the Flow of Gas.—No. 111,036. 


ROBERT DEMPSTER & Sons, LTD., and HoRSFALL, J. E., of Elland. 
No. 4477; March 28, 1917. 


In their previous patent (No. 11,091 of 1907) the inventors described 
means for controlling, reversing, and bye-passing the flow of gas 
through scrubbers, purifiers, condensers, and the like, by adding to 
valves of the Weck type an extra pair of chambers, and extending the 
lower portion of the va!ve-box longitudinally beyond the chambers, 
which were connected to the extended lower portion by passages above 
the additional chambers—the passages being controlled by vertically 
working disc-valves. The objects of the present invention are to 
accomplish some or all of the same purposes without the necessity of 
altering the valve-box or extending its length, by providing disc-valves 
working in pipes connected to the lower portion of the valve-box. 

Alternative embodiments of the invention are i!lustrated—being sec- 
tional plans taken through the lower part of the Weck valve above its 
false bottom. 






























































Horsfall’s (R. Dempster & Sons) Reversing and Bye-Passing Valves. 


In fig. 1, A is the main outlet chamber of the valve; B portions of 
the main inlet chamber ; and C D, the main inlet and outlet pipes. A 
branch pipe E connects the pipe C with the chamber A, and a branch 
pipe F connects the chamber B with the pipe D. A disc-valve G nor- 
mally seals the opening of the pipe E into the pipe C, as shown; but 
when required it seals the mouth of the inlet chamber B. A similar 
disc-valve H normally seals the opening of the pipe F into the pipe D, 
as shown; but when required it seals the mouth of the outlet cham- 
ber A. Thus while the normal flow of gas is from C to B, thence 
through the inlet pipes to the gas apparatus and back through the 
outlet pipes to the chamber A and away through the pipe D, by re- 
versing the positions of the valves the ‘gas is caused to flow from 
pipe C, through pipe E, into Chamber A, and thence by the usual 
outlet pipes (now to become inlets) to the gas apparatus and back to 
the chamber B and away by F through the opening D. Also, when 
the usual four disc-valves over the main inlet chamber require clean- 
ing, by placing the valve G against the mouth of the inlet chamber B, 
while the valve H remains in position as shown, the gas may be, passed 
from C, through E, A, D; and, conversely, the gas may pass from C, 
through B, F, D, to enable the disc-valves over the main outlet cham- 
ber to be cleaned. 

In fig. 2, the principle is the same; but the main pipes C D com- 
municate directly with the inlet and outlet chambers—this system en- 
tailing a duplication of the disc-valves; so that valves I J are normally 
closed, and valves KL are normally open. Thus by opening the 
former and closing the latter pair of valves, the direction of flow can 
be reversed. A bye-pass pipe M (dotted lines) can be connected to the 
pipes C and D, in which case, by closing all the valves IJ KL, and 
opening a valve at N, the whole valve-box can be bye-passed. 











Manufacture of Gas Suspended in Madrid.—Owing to the railways 
having been interrupted by the snow, says ‘‘ The Times,’’ no coal is 
arriving in Madrid. The manufacture of gas and its distribution, even 
for public lighting, have heen suspended. 


Curtailment of Gas and Electricity Supplies in Rome.—Consumers 
of gas and electricity in Rome are passing through difficult times. A 
new decree limits the use of electric light, prohibits the use of elec- 
tricity for heating between 4 and 10 p.m., and forbids the farther sale 
of electric heating apparatus. Gas is already shut off during the 
greater part of the day, and will shortly be cut off altogether for 
heating purposes 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


BIRMINGHAM GAS UNDERTAKING. 


The financial statement of the City of Birmingham for the year 
ended March 31 last year, just issued by the Treasurer’s Department, 
includes the accounts of the gas undertaking. 


The revenue account shows a balance of income in excess of ex- 
penditure of 4,166,909 for 1916-17, carried to profit and loss account. 
After providing for annuities, interest, and redemption of debt, the 
balance of the profit and loss account was £26,649. The amount of 
capital expended during the year was £45,134. There was nothing 
brought into account for buildings and plant abandoned, &c. The 
total expenditure on capital account to March 31, 1917, was £,2,692,236. 
The amount standing to the credit of the reserve fund was £92,683. 
The gross amount of loans negotiated, including annuities, was 
42,973,949. The amount provided from revenue for redemption of 
debt during the year was £69,080. The gross amount provided for 
redemption of debt to the end of 1916-17 was £687,581. The balance 
of loans remaining to be provided for was 451,674,570. 


iit 
—_— 





YORK GAS COMPANY’S BILL. 


The Parliamentary Committee of the York City Council report that 
they have given careful consideration to the Bill deposited in Parlia- 


ment by the York Gas Company, the object of which is to alter the 
sliding-scale provisions now in force as to the prices of gas and divi- 
dends payable; and in their judgment it is expedient, in the interests 
of the inhabitants of the city, for the Bill to be opposed. They there- 
fore recommend the Council to lodge a petition in Parliament against 
the Bill. 

Regarding the new Association of authorities which do not own gas 
undertakings, the Committee say they have learned that a number of 
similar Gas Bills to that of the York Company are before Parliament ; 
and as the principles in question are the same, they recommend the 
Council to join the Association. As the Corporation have no expert 
adviser on matters relating to a gas undertaking, the Committee think 
this opportunity of benefiting by the experience of other authorities 
should not be lost. This will assist the Corporation in various matters 
connected with gas, besides the particular question arising on the Bill. 


<i 
———— 


GAS-METER TESTING AT MANCHESTER. 





Counsel’s Opinion Taken. 


A long discussion was expected upon the gas-meter testing con- 
troversy between the Justices’ Gas-Meter Testing Committee and the 
Manchester Corporation Gas Committee at the annual meeting of the 
City Justices last Friday [see ‘‘ JouRNAL,”’ Nov. 6, p. 281]; over 
100 magistrates putting in an appearance in anticipation of a keen 
argument between Alderman Wm. Kay, J.P., the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, and Col. H. T. Crook, C.E., D.L., V.D., the Chair- 
man of the Gas-Meter Testing Committee, supported by their respec- 
tive henchmen. In the result, however, Manchester’s hardy annual 
was postponed for a month, in order that the Justices might have the 
opportunity of perusing the opinion of Counsel, as well as a statement 
by Mr. Fredk. A. Price, the Superintendent of the Gas Department, 
on the whole question. 

Sir ALEXANDER PorRTER, the Lord Mayor (who is himself a 
barrister-at-law), said he had consulted Mr. Edgar Brierley (the 
Stipendiary Magistrate of Manchester) and Mr. T. B. Wilby, the Clerk 
to the Justices, on the matter during the last few weeks; and they had 
gone into the different Acts of Parliament and the whole question of 
meter testing. Mr. Brierley had kindly consented to put his opinion 
into writing as to the legal position; and it was a long, clear, and 
explicit setting-out.of the whole position. In these circumstances, he 
suggested that the election of the Gas-Meter Testing Committee—five 
of them resigned in November last, but were persuaded to retain office 
until the annual meeting—should be deferred until the next quarterly 
meeting of the Justices, which, he understood, would be at the end of 
January. In the meantime, Mr. Brierley’s opinion could be printed 
and circulated among the Justices. They would then be in a much 
better position to arrive at a decision on what, after all, was a very 
intricate question. 

Alderman Bowes (a member of the Gas Committee) asked whether 
it was proposed to also circulate among the Justices a copy of a letter 
which he understood was dispatched the previous day from the Man- 
chester Gas Committee to the Justices’ Clerk. 

Mr. WILBY said he had received a letter that morning from Mr. 
Price ; but it was directed to him personally. 

Alderman Bowes: It would be addressed to you by virtue of your 
being the Clerk to the Justices. 

Alderman ABBOTT said that, apart from the legal side of the ques- 
tion, he thought the scientific side should be presented by those who 
were acquainted with it. The letter from the Gas Committee should 
be printed and circulated along with Counsel’s opinion. 

Prof. W. Boyp Dawkrns, D.Sc., F.R.S. (a member of the Justices’ 
Committee) sair that, in their own interests and the interests of the 
public, it would be advisable to accept the suggestion of the Lord 
Mayor. He had pleasure, therefore, in seconding the resolution of 
postponement. 

r. J. H. SWALEs (the proposer of the resolution of Oct. 29 last, 
abolishing the double test) also agreed to the matter being deferred. 
He, however, protested against certain errors and inaccuracies in the 





statement issued and circulated by the Gas-Meter Testing Committee 
reflecting upon the attitude of the Gas Department. 


The Manchester evening newspapers last Friday referred to the 
question in sarcastic mood—one journal’s caption being ‘‘ Startling 
Belief that Manchester Gas-Meter Question is to be Settled;”’ while 
another contented itself with ‘‘ Hardy Annual for Manchester Justices.’’ 


_ 





BRITISH COALITE COMPANY, LTD. 


The Ordinary Meeting of the Company was held on Monday of last 
week, at the Great Eastern Hotel, Bishopsgate, E.C.—Mr. W. J. 
FISHER, J.P., in the chair. 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts 
(which was unanimously agreed to), said that the past year had been 
marked by two distinct and favourable phases in the history of the 
Company—the starting-up of the plant of the Barnsley Smokeless 
Fuel Company, at Barugh, and the negotiation of an agreement with 
Low Temperature Carbonization, Ltd., for the exploitation of the 
British Coalite Company’s process in the United Kingdom. For some 
six months past the plant had been more or less actively at work ; and, 
though its running had in cases been only partial, and had been at- 
tended by difficulties and occasional breakdowns, it had demonstrated 
the value and practicability of the process. Improvement was gradu- 
ally being effected ; and when certain contemplated changes in the staff 
had been carried out, the Directors anticipated greatly improved re- 
sults. The financial statement was not so favourable as they could 
wish ; but they might hope with every confidence that each succeeding 
year would show an improvement. The Company’s holding in the 
Barnsley Smokeless Fuel Company comprised 30,000 of the 45,000 
ordinary shares, and 39,500 of the total issue of 50,000 of 6 p.ct. par- 
ticipating preference shares. The coalite process might be described 
briefly as the distillation of bituminous coal and other carboniferous 
material at a low temperature, of which their parent concern was the 
pioneer. They not only produced, in place of the raw coal, an ideal 
smokeless fuel which would burn practically under any conditions, 
but also light and heavy oil fuels, in addition to fertilizers and a 
fuel gas. Their bye-products would be utilizable in the production 
of dyes and munitions. The possibilities resulting from the car- 
bonization of coal at a low temperature were well-nigh boundless. 
During the past year or so the Board had been anxiously con- 
sidering how provision could best be made for the rapid erection of 
coalite plants all over the country; and, in view of the restricted 
finances of the Company, it was decided that the more promising way 
of surmounting the difficulty would be to arrange for the development 
of the process on a royalty basis with a group financially strong enough 
to grapple with the problem as it presented itself, not only in this 
country, but in the Colonies and Dependencies, and in other parts of 
the world. An agreement of this nature had been entered into with 
Low Temperature Carbonization, Ltd. It would probably take a little 
time before they entered into the larger benefits of the arrangements 
made; but now that the eyes, not only of the country, but of the 
Government as well, were centred on the vital necessity of conserving 
the coal measures by the adoption of more scientific and economical 
methods than had hitherto obtained, the ultimate result could not be 
doubtful. The conclusions arrived at by the Fuel Research Board of 
the Departments of Industrial and Scientific Research were on pre- 
cisely similar lines to those on which their Company were working ; 
and the general lay-out of the research station which they recom- 
mended should be established was almost identical with the plant of 
the Barnsley Company. There could hardly be a more convincing 
proof that the Company were working on the right lines. He antici- 
pated that future Governments would be compelled to adopt a more 
intimate and sympathetic attitude towards companies like their own. 
In the past too much had been left to individual effort; and there had 
been an almost complete absence of co-ordination, with the result that 
waste and inefficiency had been far too common. He believed they 
were now nearing the end of the war, and the translation of their Com- 
pany from a condition of doubt and difficulty into one of proved and 
successful endeavour. 


_ 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMISSION AND GAS PRICES. 


In ruling on the petition of the Newburyport Gas and Electric Com- 
pany, for permission to raise the price of gas beyond the limit hitherto 
authorized, the Massachusetts Board of Gas and Electric Light Com- 
missioners laid down an important general principle. 

After setting forth that in 1910, and again in 1913, the Company 
voluntarily reduced the price of gas from 5s. tod. per 1000 c.ft., in the 
first instance to 5s. 74d., and in the second to ss. 2$d., and now asked 
for permission to raise it to 6s. 14d. to meet war conditions, they 
stated that they felt it was not to the public interest to attempt to 
determine in any final way the fair and reasonable price at which gas 
could be sold at Newburyport or elsewhere, at a time when every item 
of expenditure had reached exceptional and unprecedented levels. 
When normal conditions are restored, it will be possible to arrive at 
just conclusions ; but in the meantime relief should be granted, though 
both consumers and stockholders must realize that at a period of 
great stress under conditions for which neither party is responsible, 
there must be sacrifice and self-denial on both sides. 

In the opinion of the Board, the price hereafter named would 
afford the Company a reasonable measure of relief which would tide 
them over the immediate emergency; and should experience demon- 
strate that a higher or a lower price was called for, to enable the 
Company to discharge their natural obligations, a modification of 
the order would be made. The present price schedule was now re- 
vised. and the Company authorized to charge 5s. tod. per tooo c.ft. 
net, for the duration of the war, unless otherwise ordered by com- 
plaint, petition, or the Board’s own motion, after notice and a public 
hearing. 
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WOMEN AS CLERKS AND METER INSPECTORS. 





The following report on the subject of the employment of women as 
clerks and meter inspectors was submitted to the Manchester Corpora- 
tion Gas Committee, at their meeting last Friday, by Mr. Fredk. -A. 
Price, the. Superintendent. 


I think it opportune at the end of the year to report on the intro- 
duction of women as clerks and meter inspectors in the department. 
At Dec. 31, we had 31 as clerks and 85 as meter inspectors; and I 
cannot do better than give extracts from the reports made to me by the 
heads of each section of the department who have women under their 
control. 

CLERKS. 


Chief Rental Clerk: They are, without exception, good and careful 
workers. -Their work is done neatly; and they are very keen to learn all 
that is necessary to enable them to give good results. Their conduct in the 
office has been all that could be desired, ; 

Chief Audit Clerk: They are punctual in attendance and most obliging, 
attentive to their duties, and execute them efficiently. They are not, how- 
ever, as speedy as the majority of male clerks, and have not the same 
initiative; but they are fairly reliable, and their conduct is exemplary. 
After making certain allowances, they compare favourably with male 
clerks. 

Accountant: They are industrious and painstaking, and can be employed 
with advantage on routine duties. But I do not think as a rule women are 
capable of discharging the higher administrative duties. They lack the 
necessary imagination and concentration, with the power of organization. 

Manager of the Stoves Department: They are willing and anxious to do 
their best, and in my opinion are fairly satisfactory at routine work, but 
require careful supervision. 

Chief Inspector of the Automatic Meter Department: 1 have found them to 
be assiduous in discharging the duties entrusted to them, and far more 
attentive than youths and boys. For inside clerical work an educated and 
intelligent girl can discharge the duties after some experience on an equal 
footing with a male clerk. 


METER INSPECTORS. 


Chief Inspector of the Ordinary Meter Department: They are very satis- 
factory, although some of them are rather slow. Theyare naturally nervous, 
and cannot be sent to attend to complaints. But, on the whole they do their 
work well. -The younger ones, between 20 and 30 years of age, are quite 
equal in capacity to the men. 

Chief Inspector of the Automatic Meter Department : The 51 women em- 
ployed as automatic meter inspectors have carried out their duties in a fairly 
satisfactory manner. But they do not complete them as a man would by 
attending to slight escapes of gas and consumers’ complaints. They are 
fairly accurate in reading the indexes, but get confused in calculating the 
amount of money which should correspond to the reading. Considering the 
heaviness of the work in the collection of copper, and the climatic con- 
ditions, they have stood the test remarkably well. The women are very 
willing to learn, and are amenable to discipline ; but naturally they like to 
indulge in a little gossip. 


After reading these extracts, I think the Committee will agree that 
the introduction of female labour into the offices of the department 
has been an unqualified success ; and when the women have had more 
experience, the general impression that it takes three women to do two 
men’s work in an office will need revision. 


ore - 
DEVELOPING AN UNPROFITABLE CONSUMER INTO 
A PROFITABLE ONE. 


In a paper which he prepared for the 1917 convention of the National 
Commercial Gas Association of America, Mr. S. E. De Frese, the 
General Manager of the Chattanooga Gas Company, pointed out that 
the customer who purchases an amount of service which does not re- 
turn to the gas company the expense incurred to serve him, plus a 
reasonable profit, is an unprofitable customer; and the loss in money 
to the Company is felt, whether the customer be a domestic consumer 
or listed under any other classification. 

He has been convinced for a good many years that public service 
corporations operating under a small minimum charge per month have 
contributed largely to the production of unprofitable customers. That 
is to say, where public service corporations have entered, in the form 
of franchise regulations, into contracts with municipalities to render 
service to a customer at a figure below that which ‘it actually costs to 
supply the customer, they must to a large extent accept the blame for 
having such unprofitable accounts on their books. This matter has 
received very little attention in the past by gas companies. In the 
past it has been reckoned that, gas companies being monopolistic in 
their character, a customer making application for gas would cer- 
tainly use at all times more than the monthly charge represented. For 
this reason, gas companies have proceeded to follow their predecessors 
who believed in the small minimum charge. Now, however, keen and 
aggressive competition has forced the gas companies to change their 
tactics, and to question whether they were ever right in this theory. 
The average customer who pays the minimum charge per month where 
no gas is used in his home will say that the amount paid represents a 
magnificent return to the gas company as rent on the meter. He has 
been educated to believe this, and knows no better. Had he been 
educated to believe that he had to return to the company his portion 
of their overhead or readiness-to-serve expenses, he would have been 
just as happy, and the company would have been eventually better off. 
It is a question whether this gas customer would not have been more 
easily developed into a profitable customer than the one who is paying 
a small minimum charge. ¢ 

The author’s investigation of the subject convinces him that the 
unprofitable customer knows very little about the benefits to be derived 
from the use of gas. _ It is on this ground that he must be approached, 
and not on the question of what. he owes the gas company. The cus- 
tomer does not interest himself in what it costs the gas company to 
serve him, so long as he is not unnecessarily burdened ; and an appeal 





to him that he is an unprofitable customer because he does not pay his 
just gro raté of the ready-to-serve charge, would probably gain nothing. 
The expense of carrying an account that represents little or no gas 
consumption is a condition of which gas suppliers know; but it does 
little or no good to use it as ani appeal to the customer. ‘The Chat- 
tanooga Gas Company have, however, found it very good practice to 
go over their books monthly, or as often as convenient, to make a list 
of unprofitable customers. They give the list to the new business de- 
partment, who call on the customers to learn the true situation. 
Generally they find that the customer using a very small amount of 
gas—say, under $1.00 per month—has one or two gas lights in the 
house, which are used for an emergency. Or, they may find a hot- 
plate on which a little tea is made occasionally. Frequently there are 
combination stoves; the coal-range being used. 

The work to be done in these instances—and the Company have 
found it profitable to themselves—is to induce the discarding of the 
coal-stove and the substitution of the gas-range. This can be done by 
aggressive work, involving progressive ideas. In many instances, it 
means taking out the coal-stove and substituting a gas-range on trial, 
and constant and careful watching on the part of the gas company to 
see that the range gives satisfaction and that the use of it does not 
represent any excessive expense to the household. Then at a season- 
able time it becomes easy to approach the customer on the installation 
of a water-heater and other gas appliances. His education in cooking 
with gas makes him much more amenable to the argument that it is 
more profitable for him to use a gas water-heater than a furnace or 


* the customary water-back in a coal-stove. 


The Company have tabooed the argument generally advanced, that 
gas is cheaper than coal. In some situations this may be true; but 
there is no reason to insist upon this argument, because gas does not 
have to compete with coal. When the customer knows to his satis- 
faction that gas represents a convenience that coal cannot give—that 
with gas sanitary conditions exist. which are not possible with coal, 
that gas does not pollute the atmosphere, and cause unhealthful sur- 
roundings such as are produced by coal—he will not figure differences 
in cost. These arguments, properly presented, tend to make the un- 
profitable customer into a profitable one. 

An unprofitable customer is usually a neglected customer; and a 
profitable customer neglected usually results in a lost customer—a state 
of affairs as bad as, if not worse than, the first. 


tin, 
—_ 


GAS FOR MOTOR VEHICLES. 





The current issue of the ‘‘ Commercial Motor ’’ contains the follow- 
ing remarks under the heading ‘‘ Gas Compulsory for Transport? ”’ 
The fog of dubiety and uncertainty which has enveloped the issue of 
indispensable transport for so long appears to be within reasonable 
distance of dissipation. At least, it is realized that the complex life of 
the community of these islands cannot be maintained without the heavy 
motor vehicle, which, because of its mobility, adaptability, speed, and 
ability to bring the centres of food production into direct touch with the 
doors of consumption, has no equal. Bring the wheels of the com- 
mercial motor to a stop, and this country will be speedily reduced to 
the verge of starvation. There has been a tendency to ignore this 
fact—inadvertently, or through lack of knowledge, perhaps—upon the 
part of those who were disposed to thwart the utilization of coal gas as 
fuel. Now the irresistible force of natural selection has definitely 
settled the question. We have every reason to believe that within the 
immediate future it is the intention of the powers-that-be to render the 
use of coal gas compulsory as a fuel for commercial vehicles. We are 
all of one mind—that every ounce of available petrol must be conserved 
to preserve this country’s existence. Every cubic foot of shipping 
space which can be saved must be saved, since it releases just so much 
space for carrying our foodstuffs. . Fortunately for us to-day, the pro- 
spect of prohibiting the use of petrol as a motor fuel, even for vital 
transport purposes, leaves us unmoved. We have a home-produced 
fuel virtually as efficient, and if not in plenty, at least in sufficiency, 
provided it is scientifically utilized. Coal gas in this field is no longer 
an experiment. Through the persistent efforts of the ‘‘ Commercial 
Motor,’’ it has been brought to the stage of reliable and practicable 
application ; and we know that the authorities now appreciate this fact. 
It will surprise us very much if the compulsory order is not brought 
into force very promptly. Time is pressing. There are certain diffi- 
culties in the way of bringing about a complete instant transformation 
to coal-gas propulsion ; but the authorities possess the means to solve 
these problems readily. We would urge heavy motor users engaged in 
national transport to bear in mind the parable of the wise virgins. 
Convert while conditions are easy. To “‘ wait and see’ may be fatal, 
because such action may involve serious delay and a complete tie-up of 
vehicles at a critical moment, from congestion of work at the shops of 
those who are competent to adapt a vehicle to this fuel. 

The Flugel gas-pressure reducing valve is an appliance which can 
be used to control the gas supply to the engine from any make of con- 
tainer storing gas under compression. The makers are Messrs. Flugel 
& Co., Ltd., of No. 25, Leconfield Road, Green Lanes, Canonbury ; 
and they are in a position to give early delivery of a certain num- 
ber of these valves and their fittings. Where complete installations 
are desired, they can supply the reducing valve, with pressure-gauge 
and expansion chamber, two light steel cylinders weighing about 
98 lbs. and holding between them some 280 c.ft. of gas at 125 atmo- 
spheres (about 1850 Ibs. per sq. in.), and with connecting unions to 
lead to the engine, but without piping, at about £30. After the gas 
passes through a filter composed of metal gauze and felt, it enters the 
reducing-valve casting, into the bottom of which is screwed a safety 
valve. Should the reducing valve fail to perform its duties, the safety 
valve will prevent an excessive pressure being generated in the re- 
ducing-valve casting, and in the expansion cylinder that is arranged 
horizontally below it. There are, in effect, two steps in the pressure 
reduction—the first from the initial pressure in the main gas cylinder, 
and the second from whatever pressure is desired in the expansion 
cylinder after the gas has passed through the reducing-valve. The 
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reduction to approximately atmospheric pressure can, however, be 
secured without difficulty in a single step, the expansion cylinder being 
removed ; but, upon the whole, it seems preferable to include this part 
of the arrangement. The whole apparatus is of the simplest nature, 
and very strongly made. — 

The Commercial Motor Users’ Association will shortly be issuing 
their first list of over 1000 gas-charging stations throughout the United 
Kingdom. It will be in the form of a 32-page booklet; and a copy 
will be posted gratis to any user on application to Mr. Frederick G. 
Bristow, the Secretary, at No. 88, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 


<i 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


LonpDoNn, fan. 7. 

The London Market has maintained the usual quietude at this 
season of the year. Pitch is steady and in good request for export. 
Solvent naphtha is also in strong demand; but this article, as well as 
crude naphtha, has recently come under a measure of official control. 
Benzol, toluol, creosote, and carbolic acid remain at fixed prices. 

Sulphate of ammonia is beimg eagerly purchased from those makers 
who have still unsold quantities for home agriculture. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 





Jan. 7. 

The average values for gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works coal tar, 27s. 6d. to 31s. 6d. Pitch, East Coast 20s. to 25s. 
per ton; West Coast—Manchester 18s. 6d. to 19s. 6d., Liverpool 
19s. 6d. to 20s. 6d., Clyde 19s. 6d. to 20s. 6d. nominal. Benzol 
go p.ct., North, 1o$d. to 113d.; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 3d. to 
1s. 4d. Toluol, naked, North, 2s. 3d. Coal tar crude naphtha in 
bulk, North 73d. to 83d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 3s. 10d. to 
4s. Heavy naphtha, North, 2s. to 2s. 3d. Creosote, in bulk, North 
33d. to 43d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North 43d. to 43d. Carbolic acid, 
60 p.ct. East and West Coasts, 3s. 4d. naked. Naphthalene salts, 
80s. to gos., bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘ A’? quality, 3d. per unit; 
*“B” quality, 13d. to 2d. 


FROM A MARKET CORRESPONDENT. 


Tar. Products. 


Apart from two fresh orders by the Ministry of Munitions, and the 
consequent restriction of business created thereby, conditions in the tar 
products market have changed very little during the past week. The 
first order cancels one relating to coal tar dated Sept. 4 last, and brings 
under control, as from Jan. 1, all tar, whether crude or dehydrated. 
The order covers both coal tar and water-gas tar, but does not affect 
a distiller nor any other person purchasing in quantities of under 
10 gallons, provided the total quantity purchased by such person in 
any one month does not exceed 30 gallons. After Jan. 15, tar may 
not be used for firing, steam raising, or heating, except by licence. 
The second order comes into force on the roth inst., and puts the 
naphthas under control. The usual system of licences is brought into 
operation, and all firms engaged in producing, treating, distributing, 
storing, selling, or dealing in crude ‘solvent naphtha, solvent naphtha, 
and heavy naphtha are required to make returns with regard to their 
businesses in such forms as may be demanded. This order is quite in 
accordance with anticipations, as readers of these notes are aware, 
and, beyond causing some slight inconvenience, has had no effect on 
values, which remain as last quoted. It is worth noting that a year 
ago the price was 1s. 9d. per gallon, at which it remained until June. 
A heavy and increasing demand for war purposes then set in at rapidly 
advancing prices. The surprise is that the product has not come 
under control until now. Benzols are going off readily at control 
prices, and good sales of crude are being made for delivery throughout 
this year. Toluol remains unaltered at 2s. 4d. Cresylic acid is in- 
clined to improve; being now the only chief product in which un- 
restricted dealings are possible. Naphthalenes are quietly firm at late 
rates. Creosote remains under official control, and, apart from Govern- 
ment requirements, is not much mentioned. Carbolic acid also is 
under control, and has remained without change for two years. Pitch 
is improving again. The London price is still 48s. per ton, with sos. 
asked. Shipping facilities are not readily available, although the posi- 
tion is rather better than a week ago. In the Provinces, home con- 
sumption demand is certainly improving; and good sales are being 
made for delivery during the next few months. It would seem that 
the difficulties of using a fuel oil and pitch mixture have been over- 
come; and the demand for pitch is just about up to current output. 
In some quarters, there is an expectation of stocks being reduced, 
with an early appreciation in value. The average provincial quotation 
is now 22s., against 15s. per ton a year ago. Aniline oil is quiet, and 
anthracene is steady. The range of quotations is as follows: 

Aniline Oil (pure): 1s. 2d. per Ib. 

Benzol: 90% London, 1s. ojd., North 1ojd. to 113d.; 50% North 
Is. 4d. to 1s. 5d. naked per gallon. 

Carbolic Acid: 60% East and West Coast 3s. 6d. per gallon ; crystals 
40% 1s. 3d. per Ib. ; 

Crude Tar: London 3os. to 35s., Midlands 25s. to 26s. ; North 26s. 
per ton, ex works. 

Pitch: London 48s. to 50s. f.o.b.; East Coast, 22s. to 24s. f.o.b. ; 
West Coast—Liverpool 22s.; Manchester 22s. to 23s. f.a.s.; Clyde 
22s. to 24s. 

Solvent Naphtha: Naked London 90-190% 3s. to 3s. 3d.; North 
2s. gd. to 3s. per gallon; 90-160% naked London 4s. 3d. to 4s. 6d. ; 
North 4s. to 4s. 3d. per gallon. 

Crude Naphtha: Naked 30% 84d. to 84d. ; North 63d. to 63d. 
Naphthalene: Refined £32 10s. to £35; salts 80s., bags included. 
Toluol: Naked, London as. 4d.; North 2s. 3d. 








Creosote: Nominal, London 43d.; North 33d.; heavy oil, 43d. per 
gallon in bulk. 

Anthracene: ‘‘ A” quality, 40-45%, 43d. per unit; “B” 
13d. to 23d. 

Cresylic Acid: 95%, 2s. 7d.; 97-99%, 2s. 8d. to 2s. gd. ex works 
London and f.o.b. other ports. 

Grease Oils 18° Tw. (naked) £6 per ton f.o.r. makers’ works. 

In America, strenuous efforts are being made in the production of 
toluol, the official requirements of which, for conversion into trinitro- 
toluol and high explosives, are estimated at 22 million gallons. The 
present annual output of the bye-product coke-ovens is, as stated last 
week, only about 11 million gallons—one half the quantity needed ; 
hence the urgent call upon the gas plants in the country. 


quality, 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 


Very little change is to be noted in conditions. Plants are working 
to capacity, and makers certainly cannot complain about the volume 
of orders; most of the leading firms being well booked up for months 
ahead. It is by now obvious that recent propaganda is having its 
effect ; for farmers are not only buying heavily for themselves, but are 
recommending the product as a fertilizer to their less go-ahead neigh- 
bours. From a farmer’s point of view the present price is quite 
favourable; but from a maker’s standpoint, it leaves much to be de- 
sired. A year ago dealings were practically unrestricted, and the price 
was nearly £20 per ton. There was also a very fair export trade ; 
but to-day, although foreign buyers are quite prepared to pay very 
high prices, the product is being reserved for the home trade, which is 
now the maker’s only source of profit. Even then the larger volume 
of business does not compensate for the low maximum prices which 
have been fixed. Manufacturers, consequently, feel hardly done by, 
and are making, strong representations for better terms. It is difficult 
to see that the Government can much longer refuse to recognize the 
justice of their case. 


Manchester Chemical Trade in 1917. 


Messrs. Sir S. W. Royse & Co., Ltd., in the course of their review 
of the Manchester chemical trade in 1917, say that the large produc- 
tion of benzols, 50/90 p.ct. and go p.ct., has gone readily into con- 
sumption at the control prices of 1s. 5d. and 113d.. respectively, un- 
changed in this year as in last. Large sales of crude benzol have 
been made over 1918 at increased prices. Solvent naphtha, com- 
mencing at 1s. g9d., was unchanged until June, and has since advanced 
to about 4s., through heavily increased demand in connection with 
war work. Creosote advanced from 23d. to’ 34d. in January, has been 
in demand for fuel purposes, and has been under control since July. 
Crude and crystal carbolic acid have been well controlled, and have 
had no change in values for nearly two years. Liquid carbolic acid 
has been in good demand all the year, and has varied little in price. 
Pitch has advanced from 14s. 6d. to 18s. 6d. per ton. During the last 
two or three months considerable sales have been made in the home 
trade for 1918 delivery ; and makers are now disinclined to sell further, 
expecting to see a reduction of available supplies, and consequently 
better prices. Sulphate of ammonia commenced at £19, was £514 
17s. 6d. in June, and is now steady at £15 15s. Export business has 
greatly decreased; but home trade demand has been good, and large 
quantities have been sold for 1918 delivery. Exports in the eleven 
completed months of the year are 61,700 tons, value £ 1,164,272, as 
against 236,283 tons, value 43,945,889, in the corresponding period of 
1916. 


_ 
ill 





Double Gas Fatality at Stockport.—Two young children were 
asphyxiated by gas at Stockport last Tuesday night. The mother left 
them in bed, while she visited a picture-house, and on returning found 
the house full of gas, and her two little girls dead. It was said that 
she put the gas out before leaving home, but that the tap turned 
easily. The Coroner’s Jury, in returning a verdict of ‘* Accidental 


death,”’ expressed the opinion that the tap had been inadvertently 
turned on. 


Drogheda Gas Supply.—At a meeting of the Drogheda Corpora- 
tion, the Gas-Works Committee’s recommendation for an increase 
of £30 per annum in the salary of Mr. Saville, the Gas Manager and 
Secretary, was adopted. It was explained that this brought the 
salary, with free house, coal, and gas, to 4300. In a discussion on 
the quality of the gas supplied, Mr. Saville said the quality of the coal 
he was getting was very poor, and complaints had led to no results. 
It was really a question of getting enough to keep going. Apart 
from this difficulty, 95 p.ct. of the consumers used the gas for cook- 
ing, or had mantles in use; and he did not think they should spend 
another 6d. per 1000 c.ft. to serve 5 p.ct. who persisted in the use of 
ctdinary burners. 

Progress at Rotherham.—When presenting the minutes of the 
Gas Committee to the Rotherham Borough Council, Alderman Gum- 
mer remarked that this would probably be the last occasion on which 
he would have the privilege of doing so, in view of the fact that he 
was relinquishing the chairmanship. He took up the position in 1894. 
The gas-works hecame the property of the Corporation at the time of 
the incorporation of the borough 46 years ago. He had hoped to reach 
a quarter-of-a-century of service; but owing to circumstances which 
had arisen, it was necessary that some of the work should be done by 
other people. When he was elected Chairman, there were 4164 con- 
sumers, as compared with 17,027 at the present time. The make of 
gas had increased from 169 to 321 million c.ft.; and the yield per ton 
of coal from a little over 10,000 to 13,598 c.ft. Coal for gas making 
in 1894 cost gs. 43d. per ton, as compared with an average of 17s. 23d. 
last year. The revenue was £17,000, against £61,700; and the gross 
profits £4405, as compared with £15,708. During the period the 
Corporation had held the works there had only been two years when 
no profits were realized. The profits made since 1894 were £121,000; 
and they had relieved the rates by £108,000. These figures afforded 


some idea of the progressive character of this part of their municipal 
work. 
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THE GAS COAL TRADE IN 1917. 


The coal and coke trades of the United Kingdom in 1917 are dealt 
with at length in the current issue of the ‘‘Iron and Coal Trades 
Review;” the following remarks being included on the subject of 
gas coals: 

With the enormously increased demands from gas concerns—for 
taw material—following the large extra requirements for munition 
works, and also increased usage by the public for cooking and heat- 
ing, with the high prices for house coal, the call for supplies of gas 
fuels of all descriptions has been exceptionally strong. During the 
summer, works made great efforts to increase their reserve stocks; 
and while on the whole their efforts in this direction met with a fair 
amount of success, in many instances these stocks have had to be 
drawn on during the last two months, as current supplies arriving 
were not adequate for requirements. Contracts were all readily 
arranged—subject to any price alterations. There has been very 
little open market business passing in the year; and exports have 
been mainly to France and Italy, vid the Humber ‘ports. 

Best Durham gas coals, which. have always depended very con- 
siderably on. the export demands, showed greater fluctuation than 
steam sorts; the price in January standing at 27s., declining in Feb- 
ruary to 26s., and in March, April, May, and June selling freely 
at 24s., and even in special cases at a somewhat lower figure. The 
secondary qualities of Durham gas. coals and Durham unscreened 
bunker coals generally were also having a pretty bad time during 
the first half of the year; shipments being considerably curtailed 
owing to the lack of tonnage. The prices for these descriptions may 
be put. at 19s. 6d. in January, and showed a steady decline during the 
succeeding months to as low as 16s.; in sorne special cases 15s. being 
taken. Appended is a comparison of Durham gas coals during 1916 
and 1917, showing the highest figures obtained each month for the 
recognized best qualities : 

Best Durham Gas. 


1916. 1917. 
DOE wc ke me ot 23 0 27. 0 
DE fae ne ae ee ee 26 0 26 0 
PS oo" ie Ga sre at we ar a 24 0 
MMB ia. War he.) RA verte Mack tne? 36 6 24 0 
NN cs ate ee! a hah geese Oa Ky 40 Oo 24 6 
Pe) 2 ee 6 he oe okt ay 24 0 
a) ee tan var re RS. a A 35 0 26 6 
Rene tk Ona? “erat See tie 32 6 26 6 
MNO ais Ge we Oe 32 6 26 6 
a ta ee a A oe 30 0 29 0 
ONS ea et We wt ee 29 0 29 0 
IE 6. ws a et ae, 30 0 29 0 





It is necessary to remark, however, that this table does not ade- 
quately convey the great fluctuations in the first half of the year in 
some of the ordinary and second and third class qualities of Durham 
gas and bunker coals. Further, from the beginning of July all prices 
were schedule prices; and it will be noted that these schedule prices 
were advanced in October 2s. 6d. per ton. Moreover, the above 
schedule prices from July onwards do not include the exporter’s re- 
muneration of 5 p.ct., which it is necessary to add to all coals ex- 
ported to neutrals, or, in the case of the Allies, a maximum remu- 
neration of 1s. per ton. 

In West Yorkshire, a marked. scarcity of gas coal has been a 
feature throughout the year. Available supplies have been limited 
through the heavy call for nuts for munition works, and the short- 
age of coking slacks, which has led to the screening of most gas 
coals and necessarily loss of tonnage available for gas manufacture. 
Nearly all the gas coal raised is sold under contract; and whatever 
is left has found a ready outlet inj shipment to France. Very little has 
been available for prompt business; and for this there has been a 
keen demand. The fixing-up of contract renewals was held back con- 
siderably, owing to the indisposition of collieries to enter into com- 
mitments for more than a few months until more was known of the 
intentions in regard to State control; but. when this matter became 
clearer, renewals proceeded generally on previous lines. Many gas 


| engineers failed to cover their requirements, and few succeeded in 


acquiring normal stocks during the summer months, with the result 
that when the consumption of.gas. reached the winter scale, and de- 
liveries were far from sufficient to keep pace, stocks, already inade- 
quate, rapidly diminished. - This created a serious problem. It had 
been understood, however, that the Coal Controller had a watchful 
eye on the position; and officiai steps taken since the beginning 
of December have done something to. relieve anxiety. Several 
arrangements have been, made for supplies from Durham to gas- 
works where the North-Eastern Railway has running powers, and 
where the railway or buyers could provide trucks. 

Gas concerns in South Yorkshire have not escaped anxiety regard- 
ing their supplies. Under the new arrangements regarding delivery, 
equal quantities have had to be taken the year through. Concerns 
which. were unable to lay in stocks have been very hard pressed; 
but.in the case of many large plants, the estimated consumption 
proved far from adequate, owing to the extra demands made upon 
them apart from supplies for ordinary lighting. The distribution com- 
mittees have come to the relief of those affected; and special sup- 
plies have been. drafted from other areas, including Durham. This, 
however, has not always proved economical or satisfactory. 


_ 
= 





A fatality which is supposed to have been caused by ‘‘ blowing out 
thé gas,’’ occurred to a Canadian soldier in a Glasgow temperance 
hotel. A companion—also a Canadian soldier—was removed to the 
infirmary in an unconscious condition. 
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Irish Gas Price Increases, 


The Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company announce that 
they have been reluctantly compelled to increase the price of gas 
Is. per 1000 c.ft. for lighting, heating, and power or manufacturing 
purposes, the increase to take effect from the January meter rez ding. 
The present price for lighting purposes is 4s. to 4s. 6d. per 1000 c. ft., 
according to the distance from the gas-works; so that the new figure 
represents, roughly, a 25 p.ct. increase. This is the second advance 
in price made by the Company, the other being 6d. per 1000 c. ft. on 
April 1 last. The great increase in coal freightage to Ireland, and 
the advance in wages to the staff and labour generally are the reasons 
given by the Directors for the latest step. The charge for bringing 
coal across Channel is 28s. per ton, as compared with 12s. or 13s. not 
long ago. The*Bangor (co. Down) Urban Council have decided to 
increase the price of gas from 4s. 2d. to 5s. per 1000 c.ft. Mr. R. 


Fegan said the original recommendation was to make an increase to ; 


4s. gd.; but since then there had been a large increase in freightage, 
which showed the difficulty of — for even six months. Since 
the price of gas was fixed at 45. 2d. last January, the « 
coal, freight, &c., had resulted in a loss to the Council of £349, 
which, with a debit balance of £2300, showed very badly against the 
undertaking. The loss indicated would have to be made up, further 
loss stopped, and part of the debit balance paid off. 


_ 
Seeie 


Salford Protest against Coal Controller’s Action.—The 





Salford 


Town Council are to ‘be invited at their monthly meeting to-morrow |! 
(Wednesday) to consider the following resolution, which the Gas Com- | 


mittee recommend they should unanimously adopt: ‘* That this Coun- 
cil respectfully protests against ‘the recent action of the Coal Control 
Department’ of the Board of ‘Frade in advz ancing the pit-mouth prices 
of coal by 2s. 6d. per ton; such advance being excessive in relation to 
the increase in miners’ wages of 1s. 6d. per day, and unjust in its 
incidence when passed on to the consumer.’’ If the resolution is 
adopted, it is proposed to forward a copy of it to the Prime Minister, 
the President of the Board of Trade, and the Members of Parliament 
for the borough. 

Coke for Steam-Cars.—Addres: ssing the shareholders at the annual 
meeting of the National Steam-Car Company, Ltd., Mr.. Thomas 
Clarkson (the Chairman) said that. a cok@-fuel bus had been running 
for several weeks on the Chelmsford service. The traffic manager at 
Chelmsford, in a table showing the actual cost of running- the Com- 
pany’s bus to-day on coke as compared with oil fuel, pointed out that 
there was a saving of no less than 3d. per mile in favour of coke fuel 
on present prices. The Company recently had an inquiry from a 
Government Department for a very large number of their new coke- 
motors, and intended shortly to give a public détionstration with this 
vehicle, which he believed would not only be a remunerative proposi- 


tion to the Company, but would serve national purposes in’ other 
directions. : 


vdvance in | 





Yorkshire Wage Increases. 


The Bradford Corporation War Wages Committee, in response to 
an application by the municipal employees, recommend for the City 
Council’s approval the grant of 1s. extra, except to youths under 109, 
on a previous recommended advance of war bonus. The advances 
now, if approved, will be from 12s. to 16s. per week for men, from 
6s. to gs. for women, and from 6s. to 8s. for youths. The scheme 
applies to between 4000 and 5000 employees whose wages do not ex- 
ceed £250 per annum. The Elland District Council, last week, ap- 
proved a decision of the Finance Committee to advance the wages of 
all regular Council employees by 15s. per week above pre-war rates. 
The Marsden (near Huddersfield) Gas and Lighting Committee have 
granted the gas stokers an advance of 6d. per shift (making the rate of 
pay 7s. per shift) and an increase of 1s. 6d. per week in war bonus 
(making the bonus 8s. per week) ; the advances to date as from Dec. 5 
last. The Yeadon District Council have advanced the employees’ war 
bonus—except lamplighters, who were recently engaged on special 
terms—by 3s. per week, as from the first pay day in December. The 
Wakefield City Council have granted a uniform advance of 13d. per 
hour to all Corporation workmen paid by the hour, and of 5s. per 
week to all in receipt of a weekly wage. The strong resolution of the 
Halifax War Wages Committee, viewing with alarm the continual de- 
mands of labour for more wages, and suggesting that the Government 
fix time limits to any future applications, was, last week, sent back to 
the Committee for further consideration. 


_ 
—— 





Death from Misadventure.—A Liverpool Coroner’s Jury returned 
a verdict of death from misadventure in the case of the Rev. Joshua 
Brough, aged 61 years, Vicar of St. John the Baptist Church? Tox- 
teth, who was found dead in his flat with the gas-stove full on, but 
unlighted. It was assumed that the gas went out when Mr. Brough 
was asleep, as it had done before. 


‘* Old Friends of the Innocent -Investor.’’—The following is from 
the ‘‘ Financial Timés’’: Three old friends of the innocent investor 
which have disappeared with the Old Year are the Amman Valley Gas 
Light and.Coke Company, the Laindon and District Gas Light, Coke, 
and the (New) Toddington and District Gas 
Light and Coke Company. These undertakings belonged to one 
family group; and at various times during the last ten years efforts 
have been made by interested holders to dispose of their ordinary and 
preference shares and debentures, with the aid of a guaranteed return 
which there was no means of getting carried out. They all were in- 
tended to serve localities where the sparseness of population was alone 
sufficient proof that there was no chance of remunerative operation ; 
and it is hardly necessary to add that no interest or dividends were 
ever earned.. The three Companies have now been struck off the list 
at Somerset House. It, is satisfactory to see the Registrar jettisoning 
such deadheads. 
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Shop Lighting Restrictions, 


The first Order has been issued under the new Defence of the 
Realm Regulation which empowers the Minister of Munitions to re- 
strict the use of any form of artificial light. On the ground that 
it has become necessary for the maintenance of the supply of power 
for the production, repair, and transport of war material and for other 
work necessary for the successful prosecution of the war, to restrict 
the use of lights for certain purposes in the area, it has been de- 
cided that in the County Borough of Derby no light shall be used in 
any shop front on any week-day, other than Saturday, after 3.30 
p-m, or during any period of abnormal darkness occurring at an 
earlier hour. The prohibition does not extend to any light approved 
by the chief officer of police as necessary for the serving of customers 
inside a shop, or to any light used solely for illuminating a small 
sign in a shop-front to indicate to persons outside that the shop is 
open for the serving of customers, 


<i 
—— 





Price of Gas at Hull.—The Directors of the East Hull Gas Com- 
pany have decided to increase the price of gas in their district to 2s. gd. 
per 1000 c.ft. 

Increased Price at Kingston-on-Thames.—The Directors of the 
Kingston-on-Thames Gas Company announce that they are again com- 
pelled to advance the price of gas 1d. per 1000 c.ft.—from 3s. 5d. to 
3s. 6d. ; and also that the quarterly rentals charged for cooking stoves 
will be raised 50 p.ct. They state that these increases are rendered 
necessary by the higher cost of fuel, freights, and materials, increase 
in wages, and other matters. Before the war, the price of gas was 
2s, 6d. per 1000 c. ft. 

Gas Lighting in Coatbridge.—Considerable discussion took place 
at the monthly meeting of the Coatbridge Town Council as to the light- 
ing of the streets and shops under the present rigid restrictions, general 
complaint being made that the town was dark to a dangerous degree, 
and that an effort should be made to secure a relaxation of the regula- 
tions. The debate arose on the offer by the Coatbridge Gas Company 
for the lighting of the street-lamps from now until May 31 next. The 
Company, however, stated that it. would be impossible for them to 
comply with the condition with regard to the extinguishing of the 
lamps in the event of an air raid. It was stated that 98 additional 
lamps would shortly be lit throughout the streets; but there were 
protests that this was altogether inadequate. Judge Adam Smith 
suggested that an automatic arrangement, whereby the lamps could 
be put out in a few minutes, should be adopted; but the Provost said 
this would cost 30s. per lamp, or £900 in all. At the close of the 
meeting, Bailie Lindsay gave notice that he would move ‘“‘ that the 
Town Council take the necessary steps to acquire the works and 
rights of the Coatbridge Electric Supply Company; ’”’ while Judge 
Irvine. gave notice ‘‘ that the Council approach their Chief Constable 
to consult. with him on improved street and shop lighting.”’ 





Acquisition-of Gas Undertakings in Lanarkshire. 


The District Committee of the Middle Ward of Lanarkshire have 
again had under consideration the question of the acquisition of gas 
undertakings in the district. At their meeting last Friday week, they 
reverted to the minute of a meeting of May 5, 1915, relative to corre- 
spondence which the Clerk had had with the Treasury and the Scottish 
Office on the question of the expediency of the District Committee 
proceeding at that time with arrangements or negotiations for the 
purchase of gas undertakings in the Middle Ward district. The 
minute bore that the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury 
had expressed the opinion that expenditure of the kind in question 
should be postponed in the then existing circumstances, and new 
capital confined to purposes of pressing necessity, either for reasons of 
public health or in connection with war requirements. The Chairman 
of the Sub-Committee on the subject (Mr. Jas. C. Pollok) stated that 
he had thought it desirable that the Committee should consider 
whether, in view of the time which had elapsed since the matter was 
last considered, and in view of the fact that the war might not ter- 
minate for some considerable time, the Government Departments 
should not be asked to reconsider their attitude, and give some indica- 
tion as to the course which the Local Authority should pursue in the 
circumstances. Mr. Pollok reminded the meeting that at the present 
time the District Committee had no control over any of the gas under- 
takings, and that extensions or alterations might be made to the ulti- 
mate prejudice of the Local Authority. He further stated that he 
understood some of the smaller undertakings were not in a position 
to utilize to the full extent the bye-products from their works, and that 
if they were acquired by the Local Authority, and if a centralization 
of operations were brought about, an improvement in this respect 
might be secured, whereby the supply of the chemicals so much needed 
by the Government for high explosives would be considerably increased. 
After a full expression of views, the Committee agreed that the Clerk 
should again communicate with the Treasury on the subject, and in- 
quire whether they were favourably disposed to negotiations being 
opened with the gas companies in the Middle Ward, or some of them, 
and to point out certain considerations, including those referred to by 
the Chairman, which it was thought the Government should take into 
account at such a time, and invite their views on them. The Clerk 
was empowered to consult Mr. George R. Hislop, of Paisley, on cer- 
tain matters relating to the subject of his communications to the 
Treasury. _The Chairman and the Clerk were authorized to confer 
with the Treasury on the whole subject, if they should consider this 
desirable. The District Committee approved of the Sub-Committee’s 
action in the matter. 


-_ 
<> 


Price of Calcium Carbide.—It is officially announced that the 
wholesale price of calcium carbide is reduced to £35 per ton, as from 
Jan. 1. This price, however, is subject to alteration at any time, as 
may be directed by the Minister of Munitions. 
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Derby Gas Charges. 

The Secretary of the Derby Gas Company (Mr. H. Bullivant) has 
issued, on behalf of the Directors, a revised scale of charges necessi- 
tated through the increase in the cost of coal, labour, and materials. 
The alterations will not affect small household consumers, except those 
who use prepayment meters. The usual price of.2s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. 
for lighting, cooking, and heating through erdinary meters is un- 
changed ; but the cost of gas for slot consumers has been increased 4d. 
per 1000 c.ft. to 3s. 4d. Two years ago, when the rates were revised, 
the price of gas to prepayment consumers was increased from 2s. 10d. 
to 3S. per 1000 c.ft., with a rebate of 2d. Later the rebate was can- 
celled and the new charge of 3s. 4d. per 1000 will mean that 25 c.ft. of 

gas will be supplied for 1d., as was the case about ten years ago. 
There were formerly five scales in operation; but these have been 
reduced to three, with the result that where large consumers for light- 
ing purposes were charged 2s. 5d. for quantities under 200,000 c.ft. 
per quarter, they will now have to pay 2s. 6d. for quantities under 
250,000 c.f{t. The charges for gas for motive power have been in- 
creased by 2d. per 1000 c.ft. all round. 


_ 
oa 


Price Raised.at West Bromwich. 
partment notify an increase in the price of gas to all consumers of 3d. 
per 1000 c.ft..in consequence of further rises in the cost of coal and 
additional advances in wages. 

Burnley Gas-Workers’ Wages.—The Burnley Gas-Works are not 
certified under the Ministry of Munitions; and therefore the recent 
award of the Committee of Production did not apply to the men em- 
ployed by the Corporation. The Gas Committee have, however, agreed 
to pay the men the same advances as are given to other gas workers 
under the award. 








More Yorkshire Price Increases.—The Gas Department of the 
Huddersfield Corporation have intimated the advance of gas charges, 
‘ owing to increased cost of coal and labour, by 3d. per 1000 c.ft. through 

ordinary meters, as from the December readings ; and as from Decem- 
ber 31 the price of gas through prepayment meters will be 1d. for 
27 c.ft. The Longwood and Slaithwaite Gas Company advance their 
charges by 3d. per 1000 c.ft. as from the current quarter’s readings, 
and discounts on slot meters are discontinued. The Mirfield Gas Com- 
pany announce an increase in the price by 3d. per 1ooo c.ft., as from 
Jan. 1, with discount as hitherto. The Yeadon and Guise ley Gas 
Company have advanced their price, as from the December meter 
readings, by 2d. per 1000 c.ft. The New Mills Gas Company have ad- 
vanced their charges to 5s. 5d. per 1ooo c.ft. for lighting and 5s. for 
cooking, &c. Coke is advanced to 23s. 4d. per ton. The Todmorden 
Town Council have advanced the price of gas for lighting from 3s. to 
3s. 6d., and for motive power from 2s. 6d. to 3s. per 1000 c.ft. The 
Skipton Gas Committee have advanced the prices of coke to 22s. 6d. 
per ton unbroken, and 24s. 2d. broken. 











Improved Gas in the Tottenham Area. 


The manifold troubles which combined to produce a shortage of’ gas 
in the area covered by the Tottenham District Light, Heat, and 
Power Company are over—at all events, for the time being. There 
are many large and busy factories in the Company’s area, all of which 
were, for the most part, shut down for several days; thus allowing 
a better reserve to be stored for ordinary domestic consumption. In 
addition to this, other essentials to the manufacture of gas came to 
hand in greater quantities; and thus the general public obtained an 
advantage which they would not have got had the respite at the fac- 
tories not occurred. There has been considerable comment among 
consumers and members of local authorities that the Company are 
out to make big dividends. Before the war, the price of gas in the 
Tottenham area was 2s. per 1000 c.ft., and it is now 3s. 4d. The re- 
sult of this is that the dividend has been reduced £1 15s. p.ct. per 
annum by the Act of Parliament which governs the Company. On 
June 30, 1914, the ‘“‘A”’ stockholders received £7 p.ct. per 
annum, subject to an income-tax of 1s. 2d. in the pound; so that 
their net revenue from their investment was 47 1s. 3d. At the same 
period, the ‘‘B”’ stockholders received £6 p.ct. per annum, which, 
with deduction of tax, yielded them £5 13s. 


i, 
—— 


Bury Gas Clerks’ Demands.—At the last meeting of the Bury 
Town Council, it was reported that, at a recent meeting of the Gas 
Committee, the Town Clerk read a letter from the National Union of 
Clerks, making application on behalf of the clerks employed in the 
Gas Department for an increase of war bonus up to 25s. a week. The 
Gas Committee resolved ‘‘ that, inasmuch as the heads of the various 
departments of the Corporation from time to time submit applications 
for increases in the wages of members of their clerical staffs, the Com- 
mittee see no reason to alter their present method of considering each 
application on its merits, and accordingly refuse the application of the 
said Union.’ 

Census of Coal-Tar Products in America.—According to the New 
York correspondent of the ‘‘ Chemical Trade Journal,’’ the United 
States Tariff Commission will undertake a special census of the coal- 
tar manufacturing industry of the country, as authorized by the Special 
Tariff Act, which provides that “if, at the expiration of five years 
from the date of the passage of this Act, the President finds that there 
is not being manufactured or produced within the United States as 
much as 60 p.ct. in value of the domestic consumption of intermediates 
and dyes, medicinals, and other finished products, he shall by pro- 
clamation so declare, whereupon the special duties imposed by this 
section on such articles shall no longer be assessed, levied, or col- 
lected.’ The Commission will make a detailed inquiry in regard to 
the development within the United States of the complex chemical 
industries which convert the bye-products of the 
finished dyes, medicinals, photographic chemicals 
thetic phenolic resins. 
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SIMMANCE’ 


TOTAL HEAT CALORIMETER 





S PATENT 


Complies fully with 
the Latest. Statutory 
requirements. 





it automatically prevents low results due to 
differences in humidity, inlet and outlet air temperature, and varying inlet 
water temperature, which are difficult to avoid with ordinary calorimeters. 


i: 


SIMPLE AND. ACCURATE. 


ad 


SOLE MAKERS— 


ALEXANDER WRIGHT & Co., 


LIMITED, 


WESTMINSTER. 


Agents {uetralia FYVIE & STEWART, 360, Collins Street, Melbourne. 
Canada: W. P. ROPER, 502, Merchants Bank Building,*Montreal. 
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Too Much Light at a Gas Company’s Show-Room. 


At the Greenwich Police Court, last Wednesday, before Mr. Hay 
Halkett, Annie Glass was summoned for a breach of the lighting 
regulations at Bank Buildings, Forest Hill. A police-constable stated 
the premises—a show-room of the South Suburban Gas Company. 
The defendant, who is Manageress of the show-room, said she was 
very busy at the time, and did not notice that the boy had failed to 
carry out her instructions. A fine of 20s. was imposed. 


_ 
— 


Alleged False Pretences. 


In the Dublin Northern Police Court, Oliver Newell, whose address 
was given as Bond Street, London, was remanded on a charge of 
obtaining £150 from J. Redmond, late of Charlemont Street, Dublin, 
and also on a further charge of obtaining £100 from a Mr. Colley, 
of Bridge Street, Dublin; while there was a third charge of obtaining 
450 from Mr. T. Guthrie, of Ballymote. For the prosecution, it 
was stated that accused promoted the Gas Economiser Syndicate, with 
headquarters in London, and a branch office in Dublin; that since 
May last he had acted as Dublin agent for Messrs. J. Lord, Ltd., 
furnace contractors; and that he offered Redmond, Colley, and 
Guthrie employment as travellers for the latter firm, requiring them 
to deposit the sums mentioned, although he had no authority to en- 
gage them. Mr. J. O’Connor, for the accused, suggested, in cross- 
examination, that the employment was offered on behalf of the Gas 
Economiser Syndicate, and that accused would have authority to en- 
gage travellers on behalf of that concern. 





_ 
anil 





Growing Consumption at Matlock Bath.—The output of gas at 
Matlock Bath continues to increase; and, as a result, it has been 
found necessary to utilize an additional bed of retorts. Difficulty is, 
however, being experienced in obtaining supplies of Derbyshire coal. 


South Shields Gas Company’s Bill.—At a meeting of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the South Shields Corporation a letter was read 
from the Town Clerk of Newcastle-on-Tyne, stating that the New- 
castle-on-I'yne and Gateshead Gas Company have asked for powers to 
alter the maximum price provisions in force in Newcastle, by increas- 
ing the standard dividend and maximum price of gas. It appears there 
are seventeen other similar proposals before Parliament, including a 
Bill promoted by the South Shields Gas Company ; and it is suggested 
that concerted action in this matter by all the authorities is very de- 
sirable, and that a common opposition should be launched, while the 
newly-formed Association of municipalities not owning gas under- 
takings might well exercise its influence in the matter. The Com- 
mittee are arranging to discuss the question with the representatives of 
the Newcastle Corporation. 





Fire-Clay Retorts in the Transvaal.—The Johannesburg Municipal 
Gas Committee have been inviting tenders for fire-clay gas-retorts, &c. ; 
and in reporting upon the matter, the Lighting Committee say that, so 
far as can be ascertained, this is the first occasion on which an effort 
has been made to have gas-retorts manufactured in that country. It 
was decided to obtain’one retort from a Boksburg firm, prior to giving 
an order for sufficient material for a complete bench of reterts, so as to 
enable the department to make a practical test. 


Some Gas Price Increases.—The Birstall District Council have 
advanced the prices of gas by 7d. per 1000 c.ft. for lighting, heating, 
and power, through ordinary meters, as from the last December read- 
ing; making the price now 4s. 2d. for lighting and 3s. 10d. for heat- 
ing and power. There is an advance of 5d. per 1000 c.ft., to 4s. 2d. 
net, in respect of gas through prepayment meters. The Calverley and 
Horsforth Gas Company announce that, owing to the recent advance 
in the price of coal, the rates of discount off the current half-year’s gas 
accounts for lighting and power will be reduced by one-half, and that 
meter and cooker rents will be strictly net, until further notice. The 
Todmorden gas charges are increased, as from the December readings, 
from 2s. 6d. to 3s. per 1000 c.ft., for motive power ; from 3s. to 3s. 6d., 
less 12} p.ct., if paid within one calendar month of demand, as re- 
gards ordinary lighting consumers; and prepayment meter, 1d. for 
20 c.ft., instead of 25 c.ft., but with a return to the occupier of the 
premises at the date of each reading of 4d. per 1000 c.ft. consumed. 





¢ 


The price of gas at Annan is to be raised from 4s. 6d. to 4s. 9d. 
per 1000 c.ft. 


John Rhodes Stubbs, a woolsorter, aged 58, of Windhill, was 
found, last week, by his brother, with whom he lived, lying dead in 
bed about mid-day, with a rubber tube in his mouth and attached to 
the gas-bracket. He had been in poor health lately. 


At a meeting of the Blackrock (co. Dublin) Urban Council, Mr. 
Wm. Field, M.P., complained of the quality of the gas supplied to 
the township, and moved a resolution, which was adopted, asking the 
Alliance and Dublin Consumers’ Gas Company for an explanation. 
The Clerk pointed out that the Gas Company were promoting a Billin 
the next session of Parliament; and Mr. Field said they should have 
a watching! petition in connection with it. : 


The partnership hitherto existing between Messrs. Victor Blag- 
den and Walter Waugh, under the style of Blagden, Waugh, & Co., 
general chemical merchants, of No. 4, Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C., ex- 
pired on Dec. 31 by effluxion of time. Mr. Blagden will carry on 
business in partnership with Mr. E. T. Vieusseux and Mr. R. Wil- 
kins, as Victor Blagden & Co.; and Mr. Walter Waugh, in partner- 
ship with Mr. F. A. Waugh and Mr. G. E. Osten, under the style 
of Walter Waugh & Co. 





== 





BRADDOCK’S 





RETORT-HOUSE 





GOVERNORS 


HAVE PROVED TO BE 


NONE. 


SECOND TO 





Many repeat orders have been received. 





Braddock’s New Patent Retort-House Governor 
is a further improvement and is especially 
desirable for use with Vertical Retorts. 





‘ No. 310. ; 
Braddock’s New Patent En- 
closed Retort-House Governor. 





Latest Type. 


Further Particulars upon Application. 





BRANCH OF 


J. & J. BRADDOCK (.2720%:.%0), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM. 


Telegrams: ‘‘BRADDOCK, OLDHAM.” 


National Telephone No. 815. 


AND 45 & 47, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 1. 


Telegrams: “METRIQUE, LAMB LONDON.” 


Telephone No. 2412 HOP, 
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Mr. P. J. Smith, the West of England representative of the Davis 
Gas-Stove Company, Ltd., has removed to No. 35, Cotham Vale, 
Cotham, Bristol. 


The Halifax Corporation Gas Committee have decided that the 
tender of Messrs. Drakes Ltd., for the re-setting of six beds of inclined 
retorts, for the sum of £630, be accepted. 


The York City Council Lighting Committee have decided to ex- 
periment on a small number of public gas-lamps in the city with an 
apparatus which the Gas Company suggested would extinguish the 
light when the pressure was turned off. 


The Halifax Corporation Gas Committee have made arrange- 
ments, under the joint auspices of the Gas Committee and the Food 
Economy Committee, for a demonstration next spring and summer, of 
the process of the canning of fruit and vegetables, and have instructed 
the Gas Engineer (Mr. W. B. M’Lusky), with a view to demonstrating 
the use and economy of coal gas, to prepare a scheme in connection 
with the cooking arrangements at the communal kitchens. Mr. 
M’Lusky will also be instructed to prepare a scheme for the fitting-up 
with gas for heating, cooking, washing, and lighting of any houses 
which may be erected by the Corporation under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act. 


CLARKSON, T.—‘‘ Pressure-controlled valves.’ 


HARTNESS, J. B.—‘‘ Storage of gas.” 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal”’ for Dec. 31.] 
Nos. 19,042—19,358. 
Apams, H.—‘‘ Storing and discharging coal, &c.’’ No. 19,291. 


Brown, A.—‘‘ Lighting or extinguishing gas-lamps automatically.” 
No. 19,107. 


HeEwtps, G.—See Harger. No. 1 
Jenkins, F. C.—‘‘ Means for varying intensity of artificial light.’ 
No. 19,173. 


SKINNER, J. C.—‘*‘ Heating system for gaseous fuels.’’ 


9,052. 


No. 


No. 19,341. 
Davis, H. N.—‘ Gas-fired furnaces.’’ Nos. 19,189, 
HARGER, J.—‘ Gas calorimeters.’’ No. 19,052. 


19,145; 


19,190, 19,191. 


No. 19,288. 


THAMES TRADING COMPANY.—‘ Appliance for giving warning of 
presence of combustible gases or vapour in the atmosphere.’’ No. 


19,168. 
Twice, W. R.—See Davis, Nos. 
WILLIAMS, 
19,168. 


A. & L. D.—See 


19,189, 19,190, 19,191. 


Thames Trading Company. No. 
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DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK'S BARGAINS. 
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on Monday was quite cheerful, and pretty well 280,000 5| April29 | 7 8/6 | Bombay, Ltd.. . i 55—63 5—54 
every market seemed to be looking forward to 50,000 | 10) Feb. 26 | 16 | 14% | 5, ae 10 p.c. a8 23—25 234 
a good time. After the usual closure on Tues- yd = ” i Hg ey aS ¢ = »| 15-154 2 - 
day, the House resumed “business next day in 159,740 | — pad e th, and Water — we: 7 PF ri 
the same mood, and further advances were 045 | Stk Feb. 26 | 14 525% Brentford A Consolid. : 261—266 19—82 
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became more marked on Friday, so that the 245,771 4 4% |B a 
. ) . " ” uenos Aires 4 p.c. Deb. 51—54* 

close was quite dull. 100,000 | 10 - — | —_ | CapeTown & Dis., Ltd. | 14—24 5 

The gilt-edged market felt this. The War pryn atk. June | 4 ‘ s Oe in ms om : 
Loans and Conso!s, which on the first two 157,150| | Feb. 26 st 5 gine Laeag ~ 198-110 0-81. 7s 
days had been buoyant, eased down appreci- 1,518,280 | +, | Feb. 12 sate 44/- | Commercial 4 p.c. Stk: | 106—108 70—12 : 
ably. Home Rails were in much the same aan © Tl guts : 86 ~ 8 as ¥ a4 64—66 * 

; ae a 5 ” 10. p.c. . . 71 52—54 - 
case. At first they were in pronounced de 800, a 4 — | Continental Union Ltd. ae 30-41 a 
mand, prompted by various calculations, and 200,000 | 1 ” 7 —_ Do. Tp.c. Pref. | 115—118 61—63 
stock ~~ in short supply, with the usual 278,400 | — _ wie Orogdon Band O7p.c.. S 165—175 ; 
result. But svulsi ing set in, 4 9: ‘tk Pes 7 . pO Se ee of ° 
. u ’ a reve sion of feeling set in, and 492,270 | Stk. pos 6 54% | Derby Con. Stk. . | %| 198-195 95-100 : 
they c osed very easy. 55,000 |» _ 4 4% Bo. Deb. Stk. . | 102—104 

The Foreign Market had a good time, and 1,002,180 | 10} July 29 | 10 5/0 | European, Ltd. . . .| 17§—18 10—11 i0 
kept its end up to the last. Among the fore- yy om.) eb. 0 ee S14 | Gas \ £,3-°: Ord. 103 67—69 Ta—69 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACTS, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “JOURNAL.” 


Appointments, &c., Vacant. 


Worxes Manacer snp ENGINEER AND ASSISTANT 
* 8.,’’ c/o Walker’s Advertising Agency. 

Assistant CHEMIST AND DravGcHTsMaN. Aldershot. 
Gas, Water, and District Lighting Company. 

Assistant Cuzmist. No. 6896. 

Curer Assistant TO ManaGer. No. 6401. 

Meter Repairer. West Bromwich Gas Department. 

Junior Assistant. West Bromwich Gas Depariment. 
Applications by Jan. 16. 

Foreman. No. 5 

Foreman (Wa4TER Gas). No. 6399. 

Water Gas Operators. No. 6400, 

Stoxers. Gravesend Gas-Works. 


Appointment Wanted. 
Works Manaezr. No. 6889. 


Pitch Wanted, No. 6388. 





| Plant, &c. (Second-Hand) Wanted. 


GasHOLDER. No. 6402. 
Water Gas Prant. Runcorn Gas-Works. 





Plant, &c. (Second-Hand), For Sale. 
GasHOLDER. Remco Carbon Company, Gravesend, 


Meetings. 


Commerciat Gas Company. Cannon Street Hotel, 
Feb. 14. 12 o’clock and 12.30. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the 
be received at the Office NOT LATER than 


NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 
Orders to Alter or stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should 


be received by the FIRST POST on Saturday. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under 3s,; each additional Line, 6d. 


but 
** JOURNAL” should 


TWELVE O’CLOCK 
Payable in Advance. 





Whatever is intended for insertion in the‘ JOURNAL” must be authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not necessarily for publication, 


as a proof of good faith. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “JOURNAL.” 


United Kingdom: One Year, 23s. 6d. ; Half Year, 12s. ; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
If credit is taken, an extra charge of 4s. a year 


is made. 


Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 7s. 6d., payable in advance, 


In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JOURNALS ”’ sent abroad, Post Office 
Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 
WALTER KING, 11, BOLT CouRT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4. 


Subscribers who desire ‘to avail themselves of the reduction in the Subscription by paying in 
advance for the Year 1918 are reminded that this can only be done before the end of January. 


Telegranis: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” Telephone: Holborn 6857. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


() NELLL's OXIDE 


ForGAS PURIFICATION. 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY OXIDE, 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT 


GAS PURIFIOATION & CHHMIOAL CO., LD., 
PaLmznston Hovsz, 
Otp Broap Srreet, Lonpon, B.O. 


“*S7OLCANIC’ FIRE CEMENT. 
Resirts 4,500° Fahr. Best for Gas-Works. 
AnDRew SrePHenson, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, Lowpon, E.0. ‘ Volcanism, London.” 


BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 








ENGLISH BOG ORE AND NATURAL HYDRATED 
OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD. 
(W.T. P. CUNNINGHAM, Chief Proprietor 
and Managing Director.) 
18, AncapIaAN GarpENs, Woop Green, Lonpon, N. 22. 


Telegrams: “ Bripurimat, Wood, London.” 
*Phone : Palmer’s Green 608. 





LDER AND MACKAY, LTD. 
(HstaBuisHED 1850.) 
WET AND DRY METERS, 
SLOT AND ORDINARY. 
STREET LAMPS AND AUTOMATIO 
CONTROLLERS. 


EDINBURGH. 
SULPHURIC ACID. 


G PECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATH OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wa. Pearce & Sons, Lp. 
Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—Sinvertown. 
Telegrams—‘' Hrprocutoric, Fen, Lonpon.” 
Telephone—1588 Avenues (8 lines). 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 
_ Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 


JosePe Taytor anv Co., CenTRaL PLUMBING Works, 
Botron. 


Telegrams—''Sarvrators Botron.’’ Telephone 0848, 
“FERROX.” “FERROX.” ‘ FERROX.”’ 
BRITISH Oxide Cheaper and Better 


than Bogore. 985 per cent, Water, 75 per cent. 
Ferric Hydrate, For Sale outright or on Loan, 
OXIDE LIMITED, Brentford, Mippuxsex, 











J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 


Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHam, and 
45 &47, Westminster Bridge Road, London, 8.5. 1. 


WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815 Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, 
Telegrams— 

‘*Brappoor, OupHaM,”’ and ‘‘ Merriqvr, Lams Lonpor.” 





BENZOL PLANTS FOR GAS8-WORKS. 
AGLEY, MILLS, & Co, Ltd, 


» Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W., invite 
inquiries from all gas-works making 75 million cubic 
feet and upwards per annum. 

See illustrated Advertisement Feb. 20, p. III. of Centre. 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, AND PRYOR, 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 
TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70, Chancery Lane, London, 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent London.” 'Phone: 248 Holborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newoastle-on-Tyne. 


JAMES MILNE & SON, LTD, 


(EsTaBLISHED 1759.) 





SLOT AND ORDINARY DRY METERS, 


EXTENSIVE RANGE OF USEFUL GAS 
WORKS’ ACCESSORIES. 


EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, and LEEDS. 


UTCHINSON BROTHERS, Ltd.. 


Fatoon Worgs. Bagnstey. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Prepayment), 
“FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS and SQUARE 
LANTERNS for Street Lighting, 
INVERTED BURNERS and CONVERSION SETS 
for Street Lamps. 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
F® Gas-Works Plant of Every De- 
scription; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY PLANTS, 


oO. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP. 








SOUTH WALES TAR COMPANY, 


MAEsYOwMMER, near CARDIFF, 


AR WANTED.—Best Prices paid 


either at fixed Rate or Profit-Sharing is. 





J E. C. LORD, Ship Canal Tar- Works, 
& Weaste, Manchester. Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, 


Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, all kinds of Oresylic Acid, 
Carbolic Acid, Sulphate of Ammonia, &o. 








OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE WANTED. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Huu, Lonpon, £.C, 3. 
Phone: Avenue 6680, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Many at Hitz, Lonpox, E£.O. 8, 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 


“ KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for sale to Consumers. 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


88, St. Mary at Hitx, Lonpon, B.C, 3, 
Phone: Avenue 6680. 





G EXD your inquiries for Carburetted 
HYDROGEN AND BLUE WATER -GAS 
PLANT, also TAR DEHYDRATING PLANT and 
other GAS-WORKS APPARATUS to— 


BALE AND HARDY, 


89, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 1. 


SPENCER’S Patent Inclined HURDLE GRIDS. 





Pus very best Patent Grids for Holding 


Oxide Lightly. 
See Illustrated Advertisement, Nov. 27, p. 437. 


OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited,Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers, Hapton, near Accrington, are 
AKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID,, for Sulphate 
of Ammonia Making. Highest percentage of Sulphate 
of Ammonia obtained from the use of this Vitriol, which 
has now been used for upwards of 60 years. Reference 
given to Gas Companies. 


ONVERT YOUR CAR for COAL GAS 
on the FLUGEL COMPRESSED SYSTEM. 
It will soon be Compulsory. A Limited Number of 
STEEL BOTTLES in Stock. 
Fuivueer, Lrp., 88a, Green Lanes, N. 16. 
*Phone, Dalston 1448. 











ALCULATORS OF GAS CHARGES.— 

In view of the interest evinced by Gas Under- 

takings in this Device — which was noticed in the 

**JournnaL”’ for Dec. 4last, p. 465—Mr. H. GoobFELLOW, 

of 57, Brixton H'11, Lonpon, 8.W. 2, will be pleased to 
supply copies (copyright) at 5s. each, post free. 


(448 -' Wenes requiring Extensions 

should Communicate with FIRTH BLAKELEY, 
8ON8, AND CO., LIMITED, Dewsbury, who make & 
Speciality of Catering for the Smaller Gas Concerns. 
Prices Reasonable; quality and results, the best. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


ORKS Manager of a Gas Company 
(Output 60 Million o.ft.) with Charge of Distri- 
bution, SEEKS CHANGE. Age 42. Seventeen Years 
Experience. Good Business Abilities, Engineering 
Knowledge, and Excellent References. 
Address No. 6889, care of Mr. Kine, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fueet Street, E.C, 4. 


ORKS Manager and Engineer with 

Scientific Attainments, also ASSISTANT, re- 

quired, experienced in Carbonizing Coal, Recovery of 

Bye-Products, especially the Semi-Direct Method for 

Ammonium Sulphate. 

Write, with full Particulars ss to Salary re 

quired, &c., to “8,” care of C. J. WaLKER’S ADVER- 
q8tNG AcENoy, 24, Coleman Street, Lonpox, H.C. 2. 
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